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THE EIGHTH DAY 


The rays of the rising sun began now to gild the tops of 
the highest mountains, and the shade of the night was 
withdrawn from the earth, when the queen and all her 
company arose on Sunday morning, and, after taking a 
pleasant walk along the meadows, they went, about the 
third hour, to a neighbouring chapel, where they heard. 
Divine service. Returning to the house, and dining cheer¬ 
fully, they afterwards began to sing and dance as usual: 
when leave was given to such as wished to repose them¬ 
selves. After the sun had passed the meridian, they all 
met again by the fountain-side, and being seated, Neiphile, 
by the queen’s command, thus commenced:— * 


NOVEL I 

Culfardo borrows a sum of money of Guasparruolo, in order to give it 
his wife for granting him a favour: he afterwards tells Guasparruolo, 
whilst she was present, that he had paid it to her, which she ac¬ 
knowledges to be true. 

Seeing it is my fortune to begin to-day with a novel, I am 
content to obey: and, as we have heard much of the 
women over-reaching the men, I have a mind to tell you 
of a man’s being too cunning for a woman: not that 1 
mean to blame him for it, or to say that she was not 
rightly served. No, I rather commend him, and think 
she met with no more than her due. I do it also to shew 
iliat the men know how to deceive us upon occasion, as 
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well as we do to impose upon them*: though, to speak 
more properly, this cannot be called deceiving, so much 
as making a deserved return; for a woman ought to be 
virtuous and chaste, and to hold her honour as dear as 
her life: and though our frailty is such that we cannot 
always be upon our guard, yet, I think that woman ought 
to be burned who makes a trade of love. But where the 
little god takes the field, whose force you know is very 
great, some grains of allowance should be made, ,as waF 
shewed a few days since by Philostratus, in the story ot 
Madam Philippa di Prato. 

There lived at Milan a soldier, who was a German, 
and his name was Gulfardo; one of a good person, and 
very trusty to such as retained him in their service, a? 
the Germans generally are; and, because he was alway? 
very punctual in his payments, he found a great many 
merchants ready at any time to lend him any sum, for a 
velcy sniall profit. Now he had placed his affections on 
a lady called Ambruogia, wife to a certain rich merchant, 
named Guasparruolo, who was his old friend and acquaint¬ 
ance. Conducting this affair with such caution that 
neither the husband nor any one else had the least suspi¬ 
cion about it, he took an opportunity one day of declaring 
his mind to her, when she promised to comply upon twe 
conditions; first, that it should be kept secret; and, 
secondly, as she had occasion for two hundred fiorins oi 
gold, that he should supply her with that sum. Gulfardc 
was so provoked at this sordidness, that his love was 
changed into rage and contempt; and he resolved, there¬ 
fore, to put a trick upon her. Accordingly, he let her 
know that he was ready at all times to do that or any¬ 
thing else which she desired, and that she should send 
him word when she would have him wait upon her with 
the money, promising to bring only one friend, in whom 
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he put entire confidence, and who was his companion 
upon all occasions. She was content, giving him to under¬ 
stand that her husband was to set out in a few days for 
Genoa, and that, as soon as he was gone, she would take 
care to send for him. In the meantime, Gulfardo went 
to Guasparruolo, and said, ‘'Sir, I have an affair of con¬ 
sequence upon my hands, which requires me to raise two 
hundred florins of gold; if you will advance that sum, I 
will allow you the most gratuity.'" Guasparruolo readily 
agreed to it, and told him out the money. In a few days 
after he set out for Genoa, as the lady had said, who 
immediately sent word to Gulfardo to come, and bring 
the two hundred florins. Obedient to the command, he 
took his friend along with him, and went to her house, 
when the first thing he did was to give her the money 
before this person, saying, “Madam, you will keep this, 
and give it to your husband when he returns." She re¬ 
ceived it, never thinking why he spoke to hef in that 
manner,' but supposing it was because he would have 
his friend to know nothing of the matter, and replied, “I 
will; but first let me see what money there is." So she 
turned it out upon the table, and found there were just 
two hundred florins; when, locking it up with a secret 
satisfaction, she came and shewed him into the chamber. 
And he continued his visits to her during her husband's 
absence at Genoa. 

On his return, he went again to the house, and finding 
him with her, he said in her hearing, “Sir, the money you 
were so kind as to lend me was of no service, because I 
could not compass the thing on the account of which I 
borrowed it; therefore I brought it back immediately to 
your wife. Please then to cancel my account." Guaspar¬ 
ruolo turned to her, and inquired whether she had received 
the money? She, seeing the witness present, and not 
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knowing how to deny it, said, "Yes, I received it, and 
forgot to tell you."—"Then," he replied, "I am satisfied; 
farewell—^your account is clear." Gulfardo withdrew, 
well pleased, leaving the lady full of indignation, defeated 
and despised. 


NOVEL II 

The parson of Varlungo receives favours from a woman of his parish, 
and leaves his cloak in pawn for them. He afterwards borrows a 
mortar of her. which he returns, and demands his cloak, which he 
says he left only as a token. She mutinies, but is forced by her 
husband to send it. 

They all thought that Gulfardo had served the sordid 
Milanese lady very justly, when the queen turned with a 
smile towards Pamphilus, and desired him to follow: — 

I mean, said he, to relate a short story, touching those 
people who are continually doing us injuries, without our 
being able to come at them* in the same manner at least 
as we are affected; I mean the priests, who set up their 
standard, and publishing a general crusade against our 
wives, thinking, when once they bring any of them under 
their subjection, that they have done as meritorious an 
I action as if they led the sultan captive from Alexandria 
to Avignon. Now we of the laity cannot return the like 
to them, though we should do well to revenge what is done 
to our wives, with as good a will, upon their mothers, 
sisters, and other relations. I will tell you, therefore, of 
a country amour, more diverting, in the conclusion 
especially, than long; by which you may reap the benefit 
of learning that those people are not always to be 
regarded. 

At Varlungo, a village not far from this place, lived 
a young healthful priest, who, though not very expert at 
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reading, yet was he used to hold forth under an elm tree 
every Sunday, regaling the people there with many gpod 
and holy discourses. And as to the women, no priest ever 
gave them better attendance, for he was daily carrying 
them presents of cake, holy-water, and candle ends, when 
he would also give them his blessing. Among all his 
parishioners, none pleased him so well as a good woman, 
called Belcolore, wife to a certain labourer, whose name 
was Bentivegna del Mazzo: she, in truth, was a tight, 
handsome, brown woman, and could sing, and play upon 
the virginals, or lead up a dance as well as any lass in the 
country; so that our priest was almost out of his wits 
about her. All day long would he go sauntering about to 
get a sight of her, and on Sunday, when she was at prayers, 
he would quaver out his Kyries and his Sanctuses, like 
an ass that was braying, to let her see that he was a 
master of music; but if she happened not to be Jhere, he 
made no such stir; and yet he managed so, that neither 
the husband nor any of the neighbour perceived it. The 
better to gain her favour, he was every now and then 
sending her presents: one day a bunch of leeks, the finest 
in the country, out of his own garden, tilled with his own 
hands; another time a basket of pease, and onions or 
scallions, as the season served. And, when he saw an 
opportunity, he would give her a glance or two from the 
corner of his eye, whilst she seemed all the time not to 
take his meaning; so that hitherto, it was all labour lost. 
Now one day it happened, as he was idling about, that he 
met the husband, who was driving an ass laden before 
him, when he accosted him, and asked whither he was 
going? “Why truly, father,’* he replied, “I am going 
about some business to the city, and I carry these things 
as a present to Signor Bonaccori da Ginestreto, for him 
to enter an appearance for me, and to stand my friend 
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in a cause that I have before the judge.” The priest 
seemed pleased, and said, "Son, you are in the right: go, 
you have my blessing, and make haste home; and if you 
should see Lapuccio or Naldino, do not forget to tell them 
to bring home my leathern straps.” The honest man pro¬ 
mised to take care of his errand, and so went on towards 
Florence, whilst the priest thought this a fit opportunity to 
go to the wife, to try what he could do with her. Accord¬ 
ingly, he made no stop till he came hither, and entering 
into the house, he called out, ”God bless you all here; 
who is within?” Belcolore was gone upstairs, and when 
she heard him, she said, ”You are welcome, sir; but what 
are you doing abroad in the very heat of the day ?” The 
priest replied, ”I am come to spend a little time with you, 
finding that your husband is gone to the city.” 

She then came and sat down, and began to pick some 
cole-see4, which her husband had just been threshing, when 
he said, ”Ah, Belcolore! must I always die for you in 
this manner?” She laughed, and replied, ”Pray what 
harm have I done you?”—“You have done nothing to 
me,” answered he, “but you will not suffer me to press 
you.”—“Go, go,” quoth she, “what! do priests then 
mind such things?”—“Why not,” quoth he, “as well as 
other people?”—“Well, but what will you give me?” 
said she, “for I know you are all as covetous as the devil.” 
—“Why, ask what you will,” he replied, “a pair of shoes, 
or a top-knot, or a girdle, or anything else that you like.” 
—“Father,” answered she, “I want none of those things, 
but if you love me as you say, do one thing for me, and 
I will consent.”—“Say what it is,” quoth the priest, “and 
be assured I will do it most willingly.”—“On Saturday, 
then,” she said, “I must go to Florence to carry some 
yarn home, which I have spun, and to get my wheel 
mended, and if you will lend me five pounds, which I know 
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^ou have, I can redeem from the broker my best gown 
|and petticoat which I have been forced to pawn, and for 
(want of which I am not able to appear upon any saint's 
day, and you will then find me always ready to oblige 
you."—"As I hope for a good harvest," quoth the priest, 
"I have not so much about me, but I will take care you 
shall have it before that time."—"I know you all," she 
replied, "to be good promisers, and that you never think 
of performing what you say. No, I will make no such 
bargains. If you have not the money in your pocket, go 
and fetch it."—"Alas!" quoth the priest, "never send 
me home at this time; you see there is nobody here now, 
perhaps when I return there may; so that we can never 
have a better opportunity."—"Very well," said she, "you 
know my resolution, either bring the money or else go 
about your business." The priest, perceiving that her 
intention was not to comply without a salvum me fac, 
whereas he was for having it sine custodia, said, -^''Seeing 
you will not take my word, behold I leave you this cloak, 
as a pledge."—"The cloak!" quoth she; "pray what is 
it worth?"—"Worth!" answered the priest; "I would 
have you to know that it is made of a fine serge; nay, there 
are some of our people that call it a broad cloth; I bought 
it fifteen days ago only, of Otto, the fripperer, and it cost 
me seven pounds, and Bugglietto tells me, whom you 
will allow to be a judge, that I got five shillings at least 
by the bargain."—"Ay ! did it stand you in so much?" 
said she; "I could never have thought it; but give it me 
first." He obeyed, and was afterwards forced to slink 
home in his cassock, when he began to repent of what he 
had done; and, considering with himself tiiat all his vails 
and offerings for the whole year would not amount to five 
pounds, he was contriving how to get it back for nothing, 
when he thought of the following stratagem. The next 
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day, being holiday, he sent a boy to her house, desiring 
her to lend him a stone mortar, adding that he had twc 
neighbours to dine with him, and he intended tO' make 
them some green sauce. This she sent; and about dinner 
time, when he expected that she and her husband would 
be set down together, he called his clerk and said, *"Do 
you go and take this mortar to Belcolore, telling her that 
your master gives her many thanks, and desires she would 
send the cloak which he left by way of token.'' The 
clerk carried the mortar and found them at table, having 
just dined, when he delivered his message. She, hearing 
him demand the cloak, was going to make a reply; but 
the husband put on an angry look and said, “How came 
you to take any token from our priest? I have a good 
mind to box your ears for so doing. Return it, I say, 
directly, and let him want what he will of ours I charge 
you never to say him nay.'' Upon this she went grumbl¬ 
ing to the press for it, and giving it to the clerk she said: 
“Tell your master, the priest, that I say he must expect 
no more favours from me." The clerk delivered it with 
those very words, upon which the priest laughed, and said, 
“When>you see her you may tell her that I desire none 
at any such rate.'' Now the husband imagined that she 
had spoken in that manner because he had just been quar¬ 
relling with her, for which reason he was under no concern 
about it. But she continued so provoked that she would 
never speak to the priest from that time till the time of 
the vintage, when, after she had long threatened to send 
him to the devil, he found means to pacify her at last with 
some new wine and chestnuts; and, instead of the five 
pounds, he turned her virginals for her and made her a 
song, which so contenied her that they became as good 
friends as ever. 
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NOVEL III 

Calandtino, Bruno, and Buffalmacco go io Mugnone to look for the Helio^ 
trope ; and Calandrino returns laden with stones, supposing that he 
had found it. Upon this his wife scolds him and he heats her for 
it ; and then tells his companions what they knew better than him- 
self. 

The ladies laughed immoderately at Pamphilus's novel, 
when the queen turned to Eliza, who began in this man¬ 
ner:— 

I do not know whether I shall be able to divert you 
as much with my short novel, though it be true as well 
as comical: but yet I will try. 

In our city, abounding always with people of different 
tempers and nations, there dwelt not long since a painter 
called Calandrino, a simple sort of man and one that dealt 
much in novelties; he was often in company with two of 
the same profession, the one named Bruno and the other 
Buffalmacco, both facetious merry persons, though other¬ 
wise subtle enough; and they liked to be with this man 
on account of his oddities. There lived also in the same 
city the most agreeable and artful young man in every¬ 
thing he undertook that could be, called Maso del Saggio, 
who, hearing much of Calandrino's simplicity, wanted 
to divert himself at his expense by imposing some mon¬ 
strous story upon him, as a thing very strange and un¬ 
common. And finding him by chance one day in St. 
John’s church, and observing him very attentive in look¬ 
ing on the carved w'ork and painting of the Tabernacle, 
which was just put over the high altar, he thought he had 
,now such an opportunity as he wanted: and acquainting 
one of his friends with it, they came near to die place 
where he was sitting by himself,, and pretending not to see 
him, began to reason together upon the virtues of different 
stones, whilst Maso seemed to talk as well upon the subject 
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as though he had been a professional lapidary. Calan- 
drino soon began to listen to this, and finding they had 
no particular business he got up and joined them. This 
was what the other wanted; and as he was going on with 
his discourse, Calandrino asked him where these stones 
were to be found? Maso replied, “The greatest part are 
to be*met with in Berlinzone, near the city of Baschi, in 
a country called Bengodi, where they tie the vines with 
sausages, and you may buy a goose for a penny and have 
the goslings into the bargain; where there is also a fount¬ 
ain of grated Parmesan cheese, and the people that are 
upon it do nothing else but make cheese-cakes and macka- 
roons, which they boil in capon-broth, and keep constant¬ 
ly throwing down from thence, when those that can catch 
most have most: and there is a river too of the best Malm¬ 
sey wine that ever was tasted, without one drop of water." 
“Surely," says Calandrino, “that must be a fine country 
indeed! Vhat becomes of the capons after. they are boil¬ 
ed ?" “O," quoth the other, “the people there eat them." 

“Then," said Calandrino, “was you ever there?" Maso 
replied, “Was I ever there, do you say? If I have been 
there once I have been a thousand times." Quoth Calan- 
drino, “And how many miles is it off?" He replied, 
“Many thousands," “Then," said Calandrino, “is it farther 
off than Abruzzi?" “But a trifle," said the other. Whilst 
Calandrino, observing that he had told all this whole 
tale without changing countenance or so much as a smile, 
held it all for truth; and he added, “Believe me, sir, the 
journey is too great, or else I should like to go and 
scramble for those mackaroons. But are none of the pre¬ 
cious stones you are speaking of in that country?" Maso 
replied, “Two there are which are found to be of great 
virtue: one of these, which comes from Montisci, they 
make into mill-stones, which will produce flour of them- 
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selves. Whence they have a saying, That grace comes 
from God and mill-stones from Montisci] such plenty there 
is of them, and yet they are as lightly esteemed among 
us as emeralds are there, of which they have whole moun¬ 
tains, that shine gloriously all night long. Now these mill¬ 
stones they set in rings and send to the Sultan; who gives 
them in return whatever they ask for them. The other 
stone is what we call the Heliotrope, which renders those 
that have it invisible." "That," said Calandrino, "is a 
rare virtue indeed ! But where is this stone to be found ?" 
Maso replied, "It is usually met with upon our plains of 
Mugnone." Quoth the other, "Of what size and colour 
then is it?" Said Maso, "They are of different sizes but 
all of a blackish hue." Calandrino took care to remem¬ 
ber all he had heard, and pretending to have other busi¬ 
ness, he went away with a design of going to seek for this 
stone; but first he had a mind to consult his two friends, 
and he spent all that morning in seeking after them. But 
hearing at last that they were at work in the monastery 
at Faenza, he ran thither, and calling them aside he said 
to them; "If you will believe me, we have it now in our 
power to be the richest people in all Florence; for I am 
informed, by a very credible person, that there is a stone 
in Mugnone which makes those that carry it about them 
invisible: therefore I wish that we should go and look 
for it before anyone else finds it. We shall certainly meet 
with it, for I know it very wcll^ and when we have it, 
what have we else to do but to put it in our pockets, and 
so go to the banker's shops, and carry away what money 
please? Nobody will see us, and we shall grow rich 
all at once, without spending our whole lives in daubing 
walls." 

Bruno and Buffalmacco were fit to burst with laugh¬ 
ter, yet they looked at each other with a kind of surprise. 
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and highly commended their friend’s wisdom. When 
Buffalmacco asked, what the name of it was, Calandrino, 
having no great memory, had forgot that; therefore he 
said, *'What have we to do with names, so long as we 
know the virtues? I think we should go look for it im¬ 
mediately.” ”Then,” quoth Bruno, ”what sort of stone 
is it?” ”They are of all sizes,” he replied, ”but generally 
black; therefore I am of opinion that we should pick up 
all the black stones we see, till we meet with the true one: 
so let us lose no time.” 

”Very right,” quoth Bruno, “you talk mighty well; 
but yet I do not think this is a fit time, for the sun is now 
very hot, and shines forth with such lustre, that those 
stones may appear whitish at present, which are black in 
a morning: besides, many people are now abroad, who 
seeing us employed in that manner, may guess at our 
business, and perhaps get the stone before us and we lose 
all our Ikbour. So that we had better go about it in the 
morning, when we can more clearly distinguish colours; 
and on a holiday, because there will be nobody to see us.” 
They agreed to go out then on Sunday morning; and in 
the meantime he desired they would speak of it to no 
one, because it had been told him as a secret. He after¬ 
wards let them know what he had heard of the country 
of Bengodi, swearing that every word was truth. 

As soon as he was gone, they agreed, between them¬ 
selves, what to do; whilst he was very impatient till Sun¬ 
day came, when he arose by daybreak, and called upon 
them; and going through St. Gallo's gate, they went into 
the plains of Mugnone, and began to look for this ston^. 
Now Calandrino stole along before the other two, skip¬ 
ping from one place to another, where he saw anything 
of a black stone, and put them all into his pockets. And 
whilst his companions were picking up here and there 
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one, he had filled his pockets, bosom, and coat-skirts, 
which he had tucked up for that purpose with his belt. 
On this, they seeing him laden, and it being now dinner¬ 
time, one said to the other, “Where is Calandrino?" “I 
do not know,” quoth the other, “but he was here just 
now.” “Then,” said the first, “I suppose he is gone 
home to his dinner, and has left us here upon a fool's 
errand.” “We are rightly served,” replied the other, “for 
being so weak as to believe him. Who but ourselves could 
ever have thought of finding such sort of stones here?” 
Calandrino, hearing what passed between them, took it 
for granted that he had the true stone, and so was invis¬ 
ible: and being over and above rejoiced, he resolved to 
go home, without speaking a word, leaving them to follow 
if they would. 

Buffalmacco perceiving his intent, said to Bruno, 
“What must we do? Why do not we go likewise?” 
Bruno replied, “What should we stay any longer for? 
But I vow and protest he shall put no more trick upon 
me; and was he as near to me now as he has been all 
this morning, I would give him such a knock on the 
heel with this pebble, that he should have cause to remem¬ 
ber it;” and as he was speaking the words, he hit him 
a stroke which made him jump again; yet Calandrino 
held his peace, and got along as fast as he could. Buffal¬ 
macco then taking another stone, said, “And I would give 
him a blow over the back with this;” and so they kept 
pelting him all the way, even to the gate of St. Gallo, 
when, throwing the rest of their stones down, they let the 
engirds into the secret, who humoured the thing, and let 
him pass as if they had not seen him. So he went on, 
without stopping, to his own house, which was near to 
the mills; and fortune was so favourable to this jest of 
theirs, that nobody said a word to him all through the 
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city; and indeed he saw but few persons, because they 
were mostly at dinner. Coming thus loaden home, he 
met his wife at the top of the stairs, who, being provoked 
at his long stay, fell upon him in a violent manner, say¬ 
ing, “The Devil sure has possessed the man, that he will 
never come home till everybody has dined." Which when 
he heard, and being sensible that he was now seen, he 
began, full of wrath and vexation, to say, “O! thou 
wicked woman, art thou there? Thou hast undone me; 
but I will be revenged on thee for it." And throwing 
down all his stones, he ran violently at her, and beat her 
most unmercifully. 

In the meantime his two friends after they had 
laughed a little with the guards at the gate, fol¬ 
lowed him at a distance to his house; and being at the 
door, heard him beating his wife: and seeming as if they 
were just come there, they called aloud to him, whilst he, 
all in a*-heat, and weary, looked out of the window, and 
desired them to come up: this they did, seemingly much 
out of temper, and seeing the stairs covered with stones, 
and she beaten and bruised in one corner of the room, 
and he in another, all unbuttoned, and like a man quite 
spent, they said, "Why, how now, Calandrino ! What 
are you going to build, that you make all this preparation ? 
And you. Madam, how comes it to pass that you are so 
misused?" But he, quite fatigued, and vexed also for 
his supposed loss, was able to make them no answer. On 
which Buffalmacco said again, “Calandrino, if you were 
angry with any other person, you ought not to have made 
a jest of us, as you have done, in leaving us yonder ]ike 
a couple of fools; where you carried us to seek for a pre¬ 
cious stone, and then went away without saying a word: 
but assure yourself, you shall serve us so no more." He 
replied* after much ado, “My friends, do not be in a 
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passion; the case is different from what you imagine. 
Indeed I found the stone; and, observe, I pray, whether 
it was not so. When you inquired after me the first time, 
I was then close to you; and as you were coming away 
without seeing me, I then walked before you;'" and relat¬ 
ing everything that they had said and done upon it, he 
added, *‘And as I was coming through the gate, loaden 
with these stones, the guards, though they examine every¬ 
one, let me pass unmolested: besides, I met with divers 
of my friends in the street, who are continually teazing 
me to go in and drink with them, but not one of them 
said a word, because they never saw me. At last, when 
I came home, I met with this devil of a woman here, who 
straightway saw me, because women, you know, make 
everything lose its virtue, and so I, who was on the point 
of being the happiest man in Florence, am now the most 
unfortunate; and it was upon that account that I beat her, 
and I could tear her to pieces for it:" and he \fas going 
to beat her over again: whilst they, seeing all this, seemed 
to wonder very much, and began to affirm the same thing, 
though they were fit to die with laughing. But when he 
was going beat her a second time, they interposed, tell¬ 
ing him, that she was not to blame in the case, for that 
he should have given her notice to keep out of the way 
all that day; and that this was owing either to his ill 
fortune, or else it was a judgment upon him for deceiving 
his friends; for after he knew that he had found the stone, 
he ought to have told them of it. At last, with great diffi¬ 
culty, they reconciled them, and leaving him yet much 
At of sorts, and with his house full of stones, departed. 
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KOVEL rv 

The provost of the church of Fiesole is in love with a lady who has no 
liking to him ; and he, thinking that he is with her, is all the time 
with her maid, when her brothers bring the bishop thither to wit¬ 
ness it. 

Eliza's novel was ended, when the queen, without delay, 
turned to Emilia, who began in this manner: — 

It will appear from our preceding novels, that the 
priests, friars, and the rest of the clergy, have contributed 
their full share to our diversion: but as so much can 
hardly be said, but something may be added, I shall, 
therefore, tell you a story of a certain provost, who had 
a mind to make a lady love him, whether she would or 
not, and who accordingly treated him as he deserved. 

Fiesole, the summit whereof you may descry from 
this place, was once a great and ancient city, and, though 
now in ruins, had always its bishop, and so it has still. 
Adjoining to the cathedral, in a little house of her own, 
lived a certain widow lady for the greatest part of the 
year, and along with her two of her brothers, both very 
worthy gentlemen. Now, as she went constantly to 
church, it happened that the provost fell so much in love 
with her, that he was never easy but in 'her company; 
and in length of time he had the assurance to speak to 
her, entreating the same kind and tender regard for him. 
This provost, it is true, was something ancient, but yet of 
a juvenile disposition: he was so proud also and haughty, 
and did everything with so ill a grace, that he was dis¬ 
agreeable to all the world. This lady in particular had 
an utter aversion to him; wherefore, she veiy prudenjyix 
replied, “Sir, I am much obliged to you for your gracious 
offer, but we should have regard to both our characters 
in this case. You are my spiritual father, a priest also, 
and in years.; .ail which considerations should inspire you 
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yvith different sentiments: on the other part, I am past a 
;hild, being, as you see, in my widowhood, and, tharefore, 
more discretion will be expected from me; for which 
•eason I must beg your pardon, resolving to have nothing 
to do with you in the affair you mention.’* 

The provost, no way dismayed with one denial, ceased 
not his solicitations, as well by letters as word of mouth, 
every time he saw her at church, till she, growing weary 
of his impertinence, resolved to rid herself of him in such 
a manner as he deserved, since she saw there was no 
other way; but yet she would do nothing without first 
consulting her brothers; when letting them know his design 
upon her, and what she meant to do, and having free 
leave from them, she went in a few days to church as 
usual. When he saw her come, he went familiarly to 
meet her, and she received him with an open countenance, 
retired purposely apart with him, and fetching a deep 
sigh, said, “I have often heard, sir, that there i^no fort 
so strong but what it may be taken, which I now find to 
be my own case, for you have so beset me with complais¬ 
ance and love, that I have been forced to break my resolu¬ 
tion, and am now disposed to be at your service.** He 
replied, with a great deal of joy, “Madam, I hold myself 
much obliged to you, and, to tell you the truth I have 
often wondered how you could hold out so long, espe¬ 
cially as I never met with an3dhing like it before. Nay, 
I have said, that if women were made of silver, they would 
not be worth one farthing, because there is none of them 
would be able to stand the test. But tell me, when can we 
iJifeJogether ?** She replied, *'Sweet sir, it may be when¬ 
ever you please, as I have no husband to inquire after 
me at nights; but I cannot think of a place.**—“How so?** 
he replied; “why not in your own house?** She made 
answer, “Sir, you know I have two brothers, who have 
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company most evenings, and our house is very small, so 
that it is impossible for you to come there, unless you 
could submit to be like a dumb person, and in the dark 
also; if you will consent to that, it may be done, because 
they never come into my chamber; but yet theirs is so near 
to mine, that the least whisper is heard."—"Madam," 
quoth he, "never mind it for one or two nights, till I can 
think of some more convenient place." She replied, "Sir, 
that is just as you please; but I beg of you that it may 
be a secret."—"Madam," said he, "make no doubt of 
that; but, if possible, let it be this evening."—"With all 
my heart," said she; and directing him how and when 
he was to come, she left him and went home. Now she 
had a maid not over young, and the most ugly creature 
that ever was born; for she had a flat nose, wry mouth, 
great thick lips, black rotten teeth, sore eyes, with a 
complexion green and yellow, like a Mulatto; besides all 
this, she was both lame and crooked, and her name was 
Giuta, but having such a miserable countenance of her 
own, she was called, by way of derision, Ciutazza (i.e.. 
Trull); nor was her temper one jot more amiable than her 
person. She called this maid to her, therefore, and said, 
"Ciutazza, if thou wilt do a little job for me, I will give 
thee a new gown."—"Madam," quoth she, "give it me, 
and I will go through fire and water to serve you."—"I 
mean," said the lady, "to have thee sleep with a man this 
very night in my bed; but be sure you do not speak a word, 
for fear my brothers should hear thee in the next room; 
and in the morning thou shadt have it."—!To oblige you. 
Madam," she replied, "I would sleep with half a doz^Q^ 
So in the evening the provost came, according to th^F 
agreement, whilst the lady's brothers were in their own 
room, as she had directed, where they took care that he 
should hear them; and the provost went silently into her 
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chamber in the dark, as did also Ciutazza, and to bed they 
went. As soon as this was done she told her brothers, and 
left them to do the rest, as they had before resolved. 
Accordingly they went secretly to the piazza, when fortune 
was more favourable to their design than they could have 
expected, for they met the bishop coming to their house 
to pay them a visit. And he having told them his inten¬ 
tion, they turned back with him, and shewed him into a 
court, as it was in the summer; and after they had lighted 
up the candles, and were seated together to a glass of 
wine, one of the young gentlemen said, “My lord, since 
you are so kind to do us this favour of your own accord, 
as we were going to invite you, we desire you would please 
to see a curiosity which we have ready to shew you.“ 
The bishop consented, and one of them, taking a candle, 
led the way into the chamber where the provost and 
Ciutazza were in bed, when they found them a^eep in 
each other's arms. The provost awoke upon this, 
ashamed and frightened to death, and hid his head under 
the bed-clothes, whilst the bishop rallied him severely, 
and made him put his head out, tiiat he might see whom 
he had got in bed with him. “When he, finding how the 
lady had served him, and being sensible of the utter shame 
he had incurred, was the most miserable man alive. And 
having put on his clothes again, by the bishop’s order, he 
was sent under a guard to his own house, to undergo a 
penance equal to his crime. The bishop then desired to 
know how it happened, and they related every particular, 
on which he highly commended both the lady and her 
jjljssihers, who, rather than imbrue their hands in a cler^- 
man’s blood, had dealt with him according to his merits, 
in a different manner. He ordered him, therefore, a penance 
for forty days, but love and disdain made him mourn 
nine days more; and, for a long time after, he could never 
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go along th^ street, but the boys would point at him, and 
say, Yonder is the priest that lay with Ciutazza;’* 
which was such a mortification, that he was almost dis¬ 
tracted. Thus the good and prudent lady freed herself 
from the provost's importunities, and the girl obtained her 
reward. 


NOVEL V 

Three young sparks play a trick with a judge, whilst he is sitting upon 
the bench hearing causes. 

The lady in Emilia's novel was highly commended for 
what she had done, when the queen looked towards Philo- 
strauts, and said, “It is now your turn to speak." He 
consequently thus began:— 

A young gentleman, mentioned some time since by 
Eliza, viz., Maso del Saggio, makes me pass over a story 
which meant to have told you, in order to relate one of 
him, and certain of his friends; which, though a little 
unseemly, may make you laugh nevertheless, and so I 
shall venture to report it. 

You must all have heard that we have often had 
magistrates come hither from the marquisate of Ancona, 
the most paltry people imaginable, and so extremely 
miserable and covetous that they have brought fellows 
along with them by way of judges and notaries, who seem 
to have been rather taken from the ploughtail, or out of 
a cobbler's shop, than the schools of the law. Now there 
was a certain person came once as Podesta and amongst 
the judges that attended him was one Nicola da«S^^ 
Lepidio, whose aspect bespoke him rather a thinker thzff 
an3dhing else, and who was deputed with the rest of the 
ju^es to hear criminal causes. And as it happens that 
people frequently go to those courts who have no business. 
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so it chanced that Maso del Saggio was there in quest of 
one of his friends; and being where this Nicola was sitting, 
he thought him some strange bird that he had never seen 
before, and began to take a more perfect view of him. 
He had a greasy fur cap on, with an ii^-hom hanging 
at his girdle, and a gown shorter than his under coat; but 
what appeared the most comical of all was, that his 
breeches came down to his ankles, and yet they were so 
scantily made, that he could not keep them buttoned, but 
they were constantly open all before. Such a figure as 
this soon made Maso forget what he had come about; and 
meeting with two of his companions, the one named Ribi, 
and the other Matteuzzo, people of as much humour as 
himself, he said to them, “You will oblige me very much 
if you will go into the court along with me, for I can shew 
you the oddest figure perhaps that ever you saw:“ so he 
carried them to see the judge and his breeches. As soon 
as they came into the court, they fell a laughirffe, and 
observing upon a nearer approach, that the boards on 
which he set his feet were so broken that a man might 
easily put his hand and arm up, he added, “I wish you 
would let us pull his breeches down entirely, for it may be 
easily done.“ They saw at once which way he meant, 
and having agreed about it, they came thither again the 
next morning. And the court being crowded with people, 
Matteuzzo crept privately under the bench where the judge 
was sitting. Whilst Maso went on one side, and took hold 
of his gown, as Ribi did on the other and began to cry 
out, “For Heaven’s sake, my lord, before this fellow 
away, will you order him to restore me a pair of 
^oes which he has stolen from me, and now denies it, 
though 1 saw him in the fact, and it is not a month since 
he had them new soled?” ;^bi on the other part bawled 
aloud, “My lord, pray do not believe him, for he is a 
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most intolerable villain; and because I came to demand 
a wallet that he had stolen from me, he has trumped up 
this story of his shoes. If you will not believe me, I 
can bring Trecca, my neighbour, and Grassa, the woman 
that sells tripes, and the person that sweeps St. Mary's 
church, who saw him as he came out of the country." 
But Maso made such a clamour on the other side, that 
he would not let Ribi be heard, and Ribi cried out like¬ 
wise. 

The judge standing up to hear what each had to say, 
Matteuzzo took that opportunity to put his hand up be¬ 
tween the boards, and laid hold of his breeches, which 
came down immediately, as he happened to be lean and 
thin about the crupper; whilst he, perceiving what had 
happened, and not knowing the reason, would have pull¬ 
ed his gown before him to have concealed it, and he 
endeavoured to sit down again, but Maso held him up 
on one^side, and Ribi on the other, crying out, "My lord, 
you do me great injustice not to attend to what I say, 
and to turn your back upon me without giving me the 
hearing (for tiiere were no indictments in writing for such 
trivial cases). And they kept him in that manner, till 
all the people in the court saw that he had his breeches 
about his heels. In the meantime Matteuzzo had stolen 
away undiscovered; and Ribi, thinking that he had now 
done enough, said, "I will appear elsewhere for justice, 

I vow to heaven;" and Maso let go on the other part 
also, saying, “Some time or other I shall find you more 
at leisure than you have been this morning." Thus they 
parted different ways, and got out of the court as fas 4 ri ^ ( 
they could. Whilst the judge, drawing up his breechiS^ 
before all the people, and being now sensible of the trick 
that had been put upon him, began to inquire where those 
two men were gone that had been complaining to him * 
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about their shoes and their wallet; and hearing nothing 
of them, he swore that he would Imow whether it was a 
custom at Florence to pull a judge's breeches down as he 
was administering justice. The Podesta also was in great 
rage about it, till being told by some of his friends that 
this was done only to let him see the people all took notice, 
that, instead of bringing judges, he had brought some 
paltry scoundrels among them, to make a better trade of 
it, he thought it best to hold his tongue. Consequently 
nothing farther was said about it at that time. 


NOVEL VI 

Bruno and Buffalmacco steal a pig from Calandrino, and make a charm 
to find out the thief with puis made of ginger and some scwh ; 
giving him, at the same time, pills made of aloes: whence it ap~ 
peared that he had it himself, and they make him pay handsomely, 
for fear they should tell his wife. ^ 

Philostratus's novel was no sooner ended, which had 
made them all very merry, but the queen turned to 
Philomena, who accordingly began thus: — 

As Philostratus was led to the last story by the men¬ 
tioning the name of Maso, in like manner has the novel 
concerning Calandrino and his two companions brought 
to my mind another relating to the same persons, which 
will, I think, afford you pleasure.—^Who those people were 
it would be needless to say, because you had enough of 
that before. Therefore I shall begin with telling you that 
Calandrino had a little farm not far from Florence, which 
to him in right of his wife; and, amongst his other 
goods there, he used to have a pig fatted every year, and 
some time in December he and his wife went always ta 
kill and salt it for the use of the family. Now it happened 
once, she being unwell at the time, that he went thither 
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by himself to kill this pig, which Bruno and Buffalmacco 
hearing, and knowing she was not to be there, they went 
to see a priest in the neighbourhood, a great friend of his, 
and to be with him for a few days. Now he had killed 
the pig that very day they came thither, and seeing them 
along with the priest, he called them, and said, “You are 
kindly welcome, gentlemen; I would gladly have you see 
what a manager I am.” And, taking them into the house, 
he shewed them this pig. They saw that it was fat, and 
were told by him that it was to salt for his family. When 
Bruno said, “Go, you fool! you had better sell it, for us 
to spend the money, and then tell your wife that it is 
stolen.”—“No,” said Calandrino, “she will never believe 
it; and besides, she would go near to turn me out of doors. 
Trouble me then no farther about any such thing, for I 
will never do it.” They said a great deal more to him, 
but all to no purpose; at length he invited them to supper, 
but did It in such a manner that they refused to go; and, 
after he was gone away, said one to the other, “Suppose 
we steal* this pig from him to-night.”—“How is it pos¬ 
sible?” replied the other. “Oh,” quoth the first, “I know 
well enough how to do it, if he does not remove it in the 
meantime from the place where we just now saw it.”— 
“Then let us do it,” said the second, “and afterwards we 
and the parson will make merry over it.” 

The priest assured them that he should like it of all 
things. “We must use a little art,” quoth the first: “you 
know how covetous he is, and how freely he drinks always 
when it is at other's cost. Let us get him then to the 
tavern, where the parson shall make a pretence of treatiagi, 
us all, out of compliment to him; he soon get drunk, 
and then the thing will be easy enough, as there is nobody 
in the house but himself.” This they did, whilst he, find¬ 
ing that the parson was to pay, took his glasses off pretty 
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freely, and getting his dose, walked home betimes, and 
left the door open, thinking that it was shut, and so went 
to bed. BufEalmacco and Bruno went from thence to sup 
with the priest, and as soon as supper was over, they took 
proper materials with them to get into the house; but find¬ 
ing the door open, they carried off the pig, and went to 
bed likewise. Calandrino, as soon as he had slept his 
wine off, arose in the morning, and coming down stairs, 
and finding the door open, and his pig gone, he began 
to inquire of people if they knew anything of the matter, 
and receiving no tidings of it, he made a terrible outciy, 
sa5ting, ‘*What must I do? somebody has stolen my pig/* 
Bruno and Buffalmacco were no sooner out of bed, but 
they went to his house to hear what he would say; and 
the moment he saw them, he roared out, '‘Oh, my friends 
my pig is stolen T* Upon this Bruno whispered him, and 
said, "Well, I am glad to see you wise once in your life." 
—"Alas!" quoth he, "it is too true." Bruno said, "Keep 
still in the same story, and make a noise whilst everyone 
believes you." He now began to bawl louder, and said, 
"Indeed! I vow and swear to you that it is stolen."— 
"Right," quoth the other, "be sure you let everybody 
hear you, that it may appear so."—"Do you think," said 
he, "that I would forswear myself about it? May I be 
hanged this moment if it is not so."—"How is it posible ?" 
quoth Bruno; "I saw it but last night; never imagine that 
I can believe it."—"It is so, however," answered he, 
"and I am undone: I know not how to go home again, 
for my wife will never believe me, and I shall have no 
Kg52a.ce this twelvemonth."—"It is a most unhappy thing," 
said Bruno, "if it be true; but you know I taught you to 
say so last night, and you should not make sport both 
with your wife and us at the same time." At this he began 
to roar out afresh, sa3ting; "Good God 1 you make me 
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mad to hear you talk; I tell you once for all that it was 
stolen this very night/'—'‘Nay if it be," quoth Buffal- 
macco, "we must think of some way to get it back again/ 
—"And what way must we take," said he, "to find it?" 
—"Depend upon it," replied Ae other, "that nobody 
came from the Indies to steal it; it must be somewhere in 
your neighbourhood, and if you could get the people 
together, I could make a charm with some bread and 
cheese, that would soon discover the person."—"True," 
said Bruno, "but they would know in that case what you 
are about; and the person that has it would never come 
near you."—"How must we manage then?" quoth the 
other. "Oh," replied Bruno, "you shall see me do it 
with some pills of ginger, and a little wine, which I will 
ask them to come and drink. They will have no suspi¬ 
cion what our design is, and we can make a charm of 
these, as well as of the bread and cheese."—"Very right," 
quoth thfe other. "Well, what do you say, Calandrino? 
Have you a mind we shall try it?"—"For Heaven’s sake 
do," he said: "were I only to know who the thief is, I 
should be half comforted."—"Well, then," quoth Bruno, 
"I am ready to go to Florence for the things, if you will 
but give me money." He happened to have a few shil¬ 
lings in his pocket, which he gave him. 

Accordingly Bruno went to a friend's house at Flor¬ 
ence, and bought a pound of ginger made into pills, and 
he got two pills of aloes, which had a private mark that 
he should not mistake them, being all candied over with 
sugar; and buying a flask of good sack also, he returned 
to Calandrino, and said, "To-morrow you must take catSu 
to invite every one that you have the least suspicion of: 
it is a holiday, and they will be glad to come, and we will 
complete the charm to-night, and bring the things to your 
house in the morning, whilst,' upon your account, I wiU 
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take care then to do and say what is necessary upon such 
an occasion/' Calandrino did so, and in the morning 
he had all the people in the parish almost together under 
an elm-tree in the churchyard, when his two friends, 
brought the pills and wine, and making them stand round 
in a circle, Bnmo said to them, “Gentiemen, it is fit that 
I should tell you the reason of your being summoned here 
in this manner, to the end, if any thing should happen 
which you do not like, that I be not blamed for it. You 
must know, then, that Calandrino had a pig stolen last 
night; and, as some of the company here must have taken 
it, he, that he may find out the person, would have every 
man take and eat one of these pills, and drink a glass of 
wine after it; and whoever the guilty person is, you will 
find he will not be able to get a bit of it down, but it will 
taste so bitter that he will, be forced to spit it out: so that, 
to prevent such open shame, he had better, whoever he 
is, make a secret confession to the priest, and I*will pro¬ 
ceed no farther." 

All the people present shewed a readiness to taste; so 
placing them all in order, he gave every man his pill, and 
coming to Calandrino, he gave one of the aloe pills to him, 
which he straightway put into his mouth, and no sooner 
did he begin to chew it, but he was forced to spit it out. 
Every one was now attentive to see who spit his pill out, 
and whilst Bruno kept going round, taking no notice, he 
heard somebody say behind him, "Hey-day! what is the 
meaning of its disagreeing so with Calandrino?" When, 
turning suddenly about, and seeing that Calandrino had! 

it out, he said, "Stay a little, honest friends, and be 
not too hasty in judging; it may be something else that' 
has made him spit, and therefore he shall try another.'" 
So he gave him the other aloe pill, and then went on toj' 
the rest that were unserved. But if the first was bitter:: 
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to him, this he thought much more so: however, he en¬ 
deavoured to get it down as, well as he could, but it was 
impossible; it made the tears run down his cheeks, and 
he was forced to spit it out at last, as he had done the 
other. In the meantime Buffalmacco was going about 
with the wine; but when he and they all saw what Calan- 
drino had done, they began to call out, and say that he 
had robbed himself; and some of the people were greatly 
incensed at him for it. And after they were all departed, 
Buffalmacco said, “I always thought that you yourself 
were the thief, and that you were willing to make us be¬ 
lieve it was stolen, in order to keep your money in your 
pocket, as we should expect a treat upon the occasion." 
Whilst he, who had yet the taste of the aloes in his mouth, 
fell a swearing that he knew nothing of the matter. “Tell 
me truly, then," said Buffalmacco, “did you not sell it?" 
This made him quite desperate. When Bruno said, “I 
was just fiow told by one of the company that you have a 
mistress in this neighbourhood, to whom you are very 
kind, and that he is confident you have given it to her. 
You kno.w you once took us to the plains of Mugnone, to 
look for some black stones, when you left us in the lurch, 
and pretended you had found them; and now you think 
to swear, and make us believe, that your pig is stolen, 
when you have either given it away, or sold it. You have 
. put so many tricks upon us, that we intend to be fooled 
no more by you. Therefore, as. we have had a deal of 
trouble in ^e affair, you shall make us amends, by giving 
as two couple of fowls, unless you mean that we should 
:ell your wife." Calandrino now perceiving that he wa&M 
not to be believed, and being unwilling to have them add 
to his troubles by bringing his wife upon his back, was 
forced to give them the fowls, which they took to Florence 
ilong widi the pork, leaving him there to complain 
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of the loss he had sustained, and the injuries that 
were done him. 


NOVEL VII 

A certain scholar is in love with a widow lady named Helena ; who, 
being enamoured of another person, makes the former wait a whole 
night for her during the midst of winter in the snow. In return, 
he afterwards contrives that she shall stand naked on the top of 
a tower in the middle of July, exposed to the sun and all manner 
of insects. 

The company could not help laughing at Calandrino's 
simplicity, though they thought it too hard for him to lose 
both the fowls and the pig; and, the story being ended, 
the queen ordered Pampinea to begin, which she did in 
this manner: — 

It often happens that the mockery which a man 
intends to another falls upon his own head, and therefore 
it is no mark of a person's good sense to take‘delight in 
such practices. In our former novels we have made our¬ 
selves very merry with divers tricks that have been put 
upon people, where no revenge has been taken; but 1 
design to move your compassion for a just return which a 
certain lady of our city met with, whose jest recoiled upon 
herself and to the hazard of her life, being mocked in the 
same manner; the hearing of which may be of great ser¬ 
vice to you, as it will be a caution not to do the like; 
and you will be wise if you attend to it. 

There lived not long since at Florence, a young hand¬ 
some lady of a good family as well as plentiful fortune,, 
«amed Helena; who, being left a widow, had for some 
time continued so, though she was courted by a young' 
gentleman who was entirely to her good liking; and, by 
the assistance of her favourite maid, they had frequent 
interviews together. In the meantime, a young gentleman: 
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of our city who had long studied at Paris, not for the 
sake of retailing his learning out by the inch as we say, 
as many do, but only to know the reasons of things and 
the causes of the same, as becomes a gentleman—^he, 
whose name was Rinieri, returning to Florence, was much 
respected there, both on account of his rank and learning, 
and lived as became a worthy ^citizen. But as it often 
happens that persons of the most sense and scholarship 
[are the soonest caught in the snares of love, so it fell 
' out with our Rinieri. For, being at a feast one day, he 
; met with this lady, clothed in her weeds, when she seemed 
• to him so full of beauty and sweetness that he never saw 
j anyone to compare to her; and happy he thought the 
man whom fortune should bless with her as his wife. And 
-casting his eye towards her once and again, and being 
j sensible that great and valuable things are not to be 
J attained;without trouble, he resolved to make it his whole 
' care to pifease her and gain her affection if it were possible. 
iThe lady, who did not always look upon the ground, but 
J thought full as well of herself as she deserved, throwing 
^her eyes artfully about her was soon sensible if anyone 
1 beheld her with pleasure, when she immediately took 
notice of Rinieri; and she said, smiling to herself, “I 
t think I am not come out to-day in vain, for I seem to 
'^have caught a gudgeon.*' And she would give him now 
land then a glance from the corner of her eye to let him 
^see she was pleased with him, thinking that the more 
‘‘admirers she had of the greater value would her charms 
ube to that person for whom she had designed them. Our 
scholar now began to lay all his philosophy aside, 2iia^ 
turned his thoughts entirely to her; and learning where 
t’she lived, he was continually passing that way, under 
^<one pretence or another, thinking thereby to please her; 
^and the lady, for the reason before given, seemed to value 
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herself the more upon it. Thereupon he found means of 
talking to the maid, desiring her interest and intercession 
with her mistress, so that he might obtain her favour; 
who promised him very fully, and accordingly she let her 
lady know it, when she made greatest jest in the world 
of him, and said, “Observe now, this man is come here 
to lose the little sense tl^t he went to fetch from Paris, 
and he shall have what ne looks for. Go, then, and tell 
him that my love is equally great for him, but that I must 
have regard to my honour, which, if he is as wise as he 
would be thought, he will like me the better for.” Alas! 
poor woman, she knew not what it was to try her wit 
against a scholar! The maid delivered her message, upon 
which the scholar, being overjoyed, began to press the 
thing more closely, and to write letters and send her pre¬ 
sents, which were all received, though he had no answer 
in return but what was general; and in this manner he 
was long kept in suspense. At last, having related the 
whole affair to her lover, and he a little uneasy and jealous 
about it, to convince him that his suspicion was ill-ground¬ 
ed, and being much solicited by the scholar, she sent her 
maid to tell him that she had yet no opportunity to oblige 
him since she had made a discovery to him of her love, 
but that the next day, being Christmas-day, she hoped 
to be with him directing him to come that evening into 
her court, and she would meet him there as soon as it 
was convenient. The scholar, overjoyed at this, failed 
not of coming at the time appointed, when he was put 
into the courtyard by the maid, and locked up there to 
wait for the lady, who had invited her lover to be with 
her that night; and after supping agreeably together, she 
let him know what she meant to do, adding, “And you 
may now see how great my regard is for you, as well as 
for him of whom you have been so foolishly jealous.” 
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The lover listened eagerly to this discourse, being desirous 
of seeing some proof of that, for which he had only her 
word. Now a great snow had fallen that day before, and 
ever3dhing was covered with it, which made it seem colder 
to our scholar than otherwise it would have been; how¬ 
ever, he bore it with great patience, expecting soon to 
have amends made him.—In a little time she said to her 
lover, “Let us go into the chamber, and see out of the 
window what this man is doing, of whom you are jealous, 
and what answers he will make to the maid, whom I have 
sent to talk with him." So they went upstairs, and look¬ 
ing out, without being seen, they heard the girl saying to 
him, “Sir, my lady is exceeding uneasy, for one of her 
brethren is happened to come to see her this evening and 
they have had a great deal of talk together, and he would 
needs sup with her, nor is he yet gone away; but I believe 
he will not stay long: and for that reason she has not 
been abSte to come to you, but will make what haste she 
can, and she hopes you will not take it ill that you are 
forced to wait tiius." The scholar, supposing it to be 
really so, replied, “Pray tell your mistress to have no 
care for me, till she can conveniently be with me, but that 
I desire she would be as speedy as possible." The girl 
then left him, and went to bed. “Well!" said the lady 
to her lover, “what think you now? Can you imagine, 
if I had that love for him which you seemed to apprehend, 
that I would let him stay there to be frozen to death?" 
Thus they talked and laughed together about the poor 
scholar, whilst he was forced to walk backwards and for¬ 
wards in the court, to keep himself warm, without hav ing 
an3dhing to sit down upon, or the least shelter from the 
weather, cursing the brother's long stay, and expecting 
that ever3dhing he heard was the door opening for him— 
but expecting in vain. About midnight she said again to 
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her lover, “Well, my dear, what is your opinion now of 
our scholar ? Whether do you think his sense or my love 
the greater at this time? Sure you will let me hear no 
more of that jealousy which you seemed to express yester¬ 
day; be convinced that I value you as much as you can 
love me. But,“ continued she, “we will take another 
look out, and see whether that fire be extinct or not, which 
he used to write me word had well nigh consumed him.“ 
When, going again to the window, they saw him dancing 
a jig in the snow, to the chattering of his teeth, which 
was occasioned by the excessive cold: and she said, “You 
see now that I can make people dance without the music 
either of fiddles or bagpipes; but let us go to the door, 
and do you stand still and listen whilst I speak to him; 
perhaps we may have as much diversion in that manner 
as by seeing him.“ So she went softly, and called to 
him through the keyhole, which made the scholar rejoice 
exceedingly, supposing that he was now to be admitted, 
and he stepped to the door, and said, “I am here, madam; 
for Heaven's sake open it, for I am ready to die with 
cold." She replied, “Surely you can never be so starved 
with this little snow; it is much colder at Paris: but I 
can by no means let you in yet; for this unlucky brother 
of mine, who came to sup with me last night, is yet with 
me; but he will go soon and then I will come directly and 
open the door: it was with great difficulty that I could get 
away from him now to you, to desire you would not be 
uneasy at waiting so long."—“Let me beg of you, then," 
said he, “to open the door, that I may stand only under 
cover, for ft snows fast, and afterwards I will wait as 
long as you please."—“Alasl my dear love," quoth the 
lady, “the door makes such a noise always in opening 
that my brother will hear it; but I will go and bid him 
depart first, and then open it."—“Make what haste you 
• 
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can,” said the scholar, "“and pray have a good fire ready 
against I come in, for I am so benumbed that I have 
almost lost all sense of feeling.”—“That is impossible,” 
replied she, “ if it be true what you have so often written 
to me, that you were all on fire with love; but I see now 
that you were jesting all the time. Have a good hearty 
however, for I am going.” The scholar now perceiving 
that it was all an insult and mockery upon him, made 
several attempts to open the door, looking roimd also to 
see if there was any other way to get out; but not finding 
any, he began to curse the inclemency of the weather, 
the lady^s cruelty, and the long nights, together with his 
great simplicity; and being outrageously exasperated 
against her, his most violent love was changed into as 
rank a hatred, whilst he was contriving various methods 
of revenge, which he now longed as much for, as he had 
before desired to be with her. Thus he was kept all night 
long, arid when daylight began to appear, the maid, as 
she had before been instructed, came down into the court, 
and said, with a show of pity, “It was very unlucky, sir, 
that personas coming to our house last night, for he has 
given us a world of trouble, and you are, in consequence, 
almost frozen to death. But you know the reason. Have 
a little patience; for what could not be done then may 
be brought to pass another time. I know very well that 
nothing could have given my lady so much uneasiness.” 
The scholar, as wise as he was full of wrath, knowing 
that threats serve only as weapons to the persons so 
threatened, kept all his resentment within his^wn breast, 
and, without shewing himself the least disturbed, said, 
very submissively, “In truth, I never had a worse night 
in my life; but I know very well that your lady is not 
at all to blame, because she came to me several times, 
with a great deal of humanity, to excuse herself, and 
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comfort me. And, therefore, as you say, what could not 
be now, may be another time. Farewell, and pray give 
my service to her."' So he made what shift he could to 
get home, being almost dead, and threw himself upon the 
bed to rest, when upon his awakening, he found he had 
lost the use of both his hands and feet. He therefore sent 
for physicians, and let them into the cause of his illness, 
and in length of time they found means to supple the 
nerves, so that he could stir his limbs; but had it not 
been for his youth, and the warm weather coming on soon 
after, he would have had a hard task to have recovered. 
Getting them sound and well again, and keeping his 
enmity to himself, he yet appeared to love her as much 
as ever; and fortune at last furnished him with an oppor¬ 
tunity of satisfying his revenge: for her lover had taken 
a fancy to another lady, and turned her adrift, which 
gave her such concern, that she seemed to pi^e away 
upon it. But the maid, who was much grieved, finding 
no way to comfort her for the loss of her spark, and 
seeing the scholar pass that way sometimes, had a foolish 
notion come into her head, that he might be able to bring 
him back by some magical operation, of which he was 
said to be a great master; and she acquainted her with 
it. The foolish lady, little thinking that had he really 
been a proficient he would scarcely have applied his 
knowledge to do her such a service, listened to the girl, 
and then bid her learn from him whether he was willing 
to oblige her, promising anything in return he should 
desire. She delivered the message, when the scholar said, 
^with great joy to himself, “Thank Heaven, the time is 
now come for me to be revenged of this woman for the 
injury she did me in return for my great love.” And he 
replied, “Tell your mistress that she need give herself no 

trouble, for were her lover in the Indies I could bring 
« 
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him back to ask her pardon: but concerning the manner 
of doing it, that I will impart to her as soon as she pleases; 
and so pray acquaint her from me with my service.*' 

The girl reported what he said, and they agreed to 
meet in St. Lucia’s meadow. Accordingly they came 
thither, and had much conversation by themselves; whilst 
she, forgetting how he had been served by her, acquainted 
him with the whole affair, and desired his assistance. 
The scholar then said, “Madam, amongst other things 
that I studied at Paris was the black art, in which I made 
a great progress; but, as it is a sinful practice, I have 
made a resolution never to follow it, either for myself or 
any other person; though indeed I love you so much, 
that I am unable to refuse either that or anything else 
which you shall require from me: but I must put you in 
mind, that it is a more troublesome operation than you 
may imagine, either to bring a man back to love a woman, 
or a woman to love a man; for it is to be done only by 
the person concerned, who should have a great presence 
of mind: for all must be in the night, in a solitary place, 
and nobody present; which conditions I do not know 
whether you will be able to conform to.** She, more 
enamoured than wise, replied, “My love for him is such, 
that I would undertake an3d;hing to have him again, who 
has abandoned me so wrongfully^ only tell me in what I 
must shew that presence of mind you speak of.** Said 
the scholar then to her, “Madam, I must make an image 
of tin in his name whom you wish to have yours, which 
I shall send to you; and immediately, whilst the moon 
is in the decline, you must, after your first sleep, bathe 
seven times with it in the river; after which you must go 
into some high tree or upon some uninhabited house-top, 
and, turning to the north, repeat seven times, with the 
same image in your hand, some certain words which I 
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shall give you in writing; and then two damsels, the most 
beautiful that ever you saw, will appear to you, graciously 
demanding what service you have for them to do, which 
you may safely tell them, taking care not to name one 
person for another; when they will leave you and you 
may go afterwards and dress yourself, and depart to your 
own house, being assured that before midnight your lover 
will come with tears in his eyes to beg your pardon, and 
from that time he will never forsake you more.” The 
lady, hearing this story, began to think she had already 
recovered her lover; and she replied, “Never fear, I can 
do all this very well, having the most convenient place 
for the purpose that can be; for there is a farm of mine 
close to the river Arno; and, now I remember, there is 
an uninhabited tower not far off, where the shepherds 
climb up sometimes by help of a ladder, to look for their 
strayed cattle; there I can do what you have enjoined 
me.” The scholar, who knew perfectly both ^e farm 
and tower, which was the very place that h4 himself had 
contrived, answered, “Madam, I never was in that coun¬ 
try, and therefore am unacquainted with the farm and 
tower you mention, but if it be so, it is convenient enough; 
so, at a proper time, I will send the image, and the words 
you are to repeat; and I hope when your point is secured, 
that you will be mindful of me in the promise you have 
made me.” She agreed without fail to remember him, 
and so took her leave. The scholar now concluding that 
his scheme had taken effect, had an image made, and 
wrote out an old tale by way of charm, which he sent 
as soon as he thought it a proper time, to her, letting her 
know that he would have it done the following night: and 
he went privately with one servant to a friend's house 
which was near, to be ready for what he had designed. 
She also and her m^iid went to her farm, when, pretending 
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to go to bed, and having sent her maid to sleep, she 
went to the river's side, close to the tower, and looking 
round to see that nobody was near, she stripped, and 
hid her clothes under a bush, and bathed herself seven 
times with the image, and then went naked to the tower 
with the image in her hand. The scholar, about the begin¬ 
ning of the night, had hid himself along with his servant 
in the sallows near to the place; when, seeing her go past 
him in that manner, and admiring the extraordinary 
beauty of her person, he began to relent a little, and to 
have some thoughts of putting up with the injury. Till 
calling to mind her unparalleled inhumanity towards him, 
and what he had suffered, there was an end of pity, and 
he resolved to put his purpose into execution. So she 
mounted up into the tower, and having turned to the north, 
began to say the words which he had given her to repeat, 
whilst he went softly after her, and took away the ladder, 
waiting afterwards to see what she would say and do. 
She had now said the words over seven times, and was 
expecting the two damsels to come; and thus she waited 
until daylight began to appear, when, being weary, as it 
was a little cool withal, and sorry also that it had not 
happened as the scholar had told her, she began to say 
to herself, “Perhaps he has a mind I should pass such a 
night as I occasioned him to have, but he mistakes the 
thing, for the nights are not one third part so long now 
as they were then, and besides the cold was infinitely 
greater at that time.” She then determined to come down 
before it should be broad daylight; but looking for the 
ladder, she perceived it was taken away. Upon this her 
heart failed her, and she fell down in.a swoon; and as 
soon as she came to herself she began to lament; and, 
well knowing that it was the scholar's doing, to blame 
herself as well for giving the provocation as for putting 
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herself into his power afterwards. Looking then every¬ 
where to see if there was any other way to come down, 
and finding there was not, she renewed her complaints 
saying to herself, *‘Unhappy wretch! what will thy 
brothers,' relations, and all the people of Florence say, 
when it shall be known that thou wast found here naked ? 
Thy character will be quite lost; and say what thou wilt 
in thy own vindication, the scholar will contradict it. 
Miserable woman I to lose both thy lover and thy honour 
at the same time!” Here her grief was such, that she 
was going to throw herself down headlong; but as the 
sun was now rising, she got to one corner of the wall to 
see if she could discover any shepherd's boy to send for 
her maid, when it happened that the scholar, who had 
been taking a nap upon the grass, awoke and saw her, 
and she him; on which he said, ‘‘Good morrow, madam, 
are the damsels come yet?” At this she fell a crying 
most bitterly, and desired he would come to her, that 
they might have some talk together. He readily obliged 
her in that, whilst she lying down with only her head 
appearing above the battlements, began to weep and say, 
“Sir, if I caused you to have a bad night, you are suffi¬ 
ciently revenged: for, though it is in July, yet I have 
been just starved to death, as I am naked; not to mention 
my grief for the trick I put upon you, and for my own 
foUy in believing you, that I have almost'cried my eyes 
out of my head. Therefore I entreat you, not out of any 
regard for me, for none is due from you; but for your own 
sake, as you are a gentleman, that you would esteem what 
you have already made me suffer a sufficient revenge, 
and that you would order my clothes to be brought, and 
let me come down; nor offer to take that away from me 
which it is not in your power to restore; I mean my 
honour. For if I denied you my company one night, 
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you may have it as many nights as you please in return 
for that one. Let this therefore suffice, and, like a man 
of worth, think it enough that you have had me in your 
power; nor set your wit against a woman. Where is the 
glory in an eagle's vanquishing a poor yielding dove? 
Then for Heaven's sake, and your own honour, shew me 
some pity!" The scholar found himself alternately influ¬ 
enced by two different motives; one while he was moved 
with compassion to see her in that distress, but revenge 
and fury at length gained the superiority, and he replied 
as follows:—"Madam, if my prayers (though unattended 
with tears, and such soothing expressions as yours) could 
have procured only a little shelter for me the night that I 
was dying in your court, all covered with snow, I could, 
in that case, easily hear now what you have to say: but 
you may remember that you were then with your gallant, 
entertaining him with my sufferings; let him come and 
bring your clothes, and the ladder; for he will be the 
best guardian of honour, who has so often had it in keep¬ 
ing. Why do not you call upon him then? It is his 
business more than any other person’s, and if he do not 
succour you, whom will he regard? You may now see 
whether your love for him, or your great understanding, 
is able to deliver you from my folly; as you were pleased 
to make a doubt whether that folly or your love for him 
was greater. And concerning the offer of your person, 
I desire it not, neither could you withhold it from me if 
I did. No, keep it all for your lover; for my own part 
I have had enough of one night. You think to cajole 
me, by speaking of my great worth and gentility, and 
would have me believe that I shall lessen myself by this 
usage of you. But your flattery shall never blind my 
understanding, as your fair promises once did: I now 
know myself, and can say that I never learnt so much all 
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the time I was at Paris, as you taught me in one night. 
But, allowing that I am of a generous disposition, you 
are no proper object. Amongst savage beasts as you are, 
the end of vengeance is death, but with men, indeed, what 
you say should be sufficient. Therefore, although I am 
no eagle, yet, knowing you to be no dove, but rather a 
venomous serpent, I shall persecute you with all my might 
as an old enemy; though what I do cannot be called 
revenge, so properly as chastisement; for revenge ought 
to exceed the offence,given, whereas, considering how I 
was served by you, were I to take away your life, this 
would not be equal to it, nor even the lives of a hundred 
more such women as yourself. For what the devil are 
you better (setting aside a little beauty, which a few years 
will take away from you) than the paltriest chambermaid ? 
And yet no thanks to you, that the life of a worthy gentle¬ 
man was not lost, as you were pleased just now to call 
me, which may be of greater service to the world than 
a hundred thousand such lives as yours could ever be, 
whilst the world endures. Learn then what it is to mock 
and abuse people of understanding, and scholars, and be 
wiser for the time to come, if you happen to escape. But 
if you have such a desire to come, why do not you throw 
yourself to the ground. By breaking your neck, if it 
please Heaven, you may at once escape the punishment 
which you seem to undergo, and make me the happiest 
man in the world. So I have nothing more to say to 
you, but that as I have shewed you the way up to the 
tower, do you find a way, if you can, to come down as 
readily as you could insult me.'* 

All the while the scholar was speaking was she weep¬ 
ing, whilst the time kept going on, and the sun rose higher 
and higher. And when he had made an end, she said, 
‘‘Ah! cruel man; if that unhappy night still galls you. 
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and my crime appears so heirious, that neither my youth, 
my tears, nor my humblest entreaties can move you, yet 
let this last act of mine alone have some weight to lessen 
the force of your severity; consider how I put entire con¬ 
fidence in you, and entrusted you with my most secret 
designs, for without that you would never have had it in 
your power to revenge yourself of me, as you desired so 
much. Away, then, with all this fury, and pardon me 
this time; I am ready, if you will forgive me and set me 
at liberty, to abandon that unworthy young man, and to 
have you only for my lover and my lord. And though 
you make light of my beauty, esteeming it trifling and 
transitory, yet it is what other young gentlemen would 
love and value, and you may think otherwise. And, not¬ 
withstanding this cruel treatment, I can never think you 
could wish to see me dash my brains out before your 
face, when I was once so agreeable to you. For Heaven's 
sake, therefore, shew me some pity; the sun now waxes 
warm, and is as troublesome as the coldness of the night." 
The scholar then, who held her in talk only for his diver¬ 
sion, replied, "Madam, the confidence you reposed in me 
was out of no regard you had for me, but only to regain 
your lover; and you are mistaken if you think I had no 
other convenient way to come at my revenge: I had a 
thousand others, and had laid a thousand different snares 
to entrap you; so that, if this had not happened I must 
necessarily have taken you in some other; nor was there 
any one but would have been attended with as much 
shame and punishment to you as this. I have made choice 
of it, therefore, not because you gave me the opportunity, 
but that I might gain my end the sooner. And though 
they had all failed, yet had I my pen left, with which I 
would have so mauled you, that you should have wished 
a thousand times a day that you had never been born. 
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The force of satire is much greater than they are sensible 
of on whom it was never tried. I swear solemnly, then, 
that I would have written such things of you, that you 
should have pulled your very eyes out for vexation. As 
to the offer of your love, that is needless: let him take 
you, if he will, to whom you more properly belong, and 
whom I now love for what he has done to you, as much 
as before I hated him. You women are all for young 
flighty fellows, without considering that those people are 
never content with one mistress, but are roving always 
from one to another, as you have found by experience. 
Their greatest happiness is in gaining favours from you, 
and it is their utmost glory to publish them. Truly, you 
think your love is all a secret, and that nobody but your 
maid and I were ever acquainted with it, whilst his 
neighbourhood and yours both talk of nothing else; but 
it generally happens that the persons concerned are the 
last that hear of such things. Therefore, if you haVe made 
a bad . choice, keep to it, and leave me, whom you have 
despised, to another lady whom I have made choice of, 
one of more account than yourself, and who knows better 
how to distinguish people. As to my being concerned 
for your death, if you please, you may make the experi¬ 
ment. But, as I suppose, you will scarcely humour me 
so far, so I now tell you, that if the sun begin to scorch, 
you may call to mind the cold you made me endure, and 
together they will make a proper temperature."' The dis¬ 
consolate lady, seeing that all these words tended to some 
cruel purpose, began to weep again, and say, ''Behold, 
if nothing that concerns myself can move you to pity, 
yet let your love for that lady whom you say you have 
met with, who is wiser than I, and by whom you say you 
are beloved; let your regard, I say, for her prevail upon 
you to forgive me, and to bring me my clothes, that I 
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may dress myself and go down.” The scholar fell a 
laughing at this, and seeing it was about noon, he replied, 
”Lo, I know not how to say to you nay, as you entreat 
me by that lady; then tell me where they are, and I will 
go for them that you may come down.” She was a little 
comforted at this, and Greeted him to the place where 
she had laid them: so he went away, and ordered his 
servant to keep strict watch that nobody came to her relief 
till his return; and in the meantime, he went to a friend's 
house, where he dined, and laid himself down to sleep. 
The lady, conceiving some vain hopes of being released, 
had seated herself down in the utmost agonies, getting to 
that corner of the wall in which there was the most shade, 
where she continued, sometimes thinking, and then again 
lamenting; this moment in hopes, and the next altogether 
in despair of his return with the clothes; at last, musing 
of one thing after another, being quite spent with grief, 
and having had no rest the night before, she dropped 
asleep. The sun was now in the meridian, darting all its 
force directly upon her naked and most delicate body, as 
also upon her head; so that it not only scorched all the 
skin that lay exposed, but cleft it by little and little into 
chinks, and blistered it to that degree that it made her 
awake; when, finding herself perfectly roasted, and offer¬ 
ing to turn about, it all seemed to rend asunder like a 
piece of burnt parchment that had been kept upon the 
stretch. Besides all this, her head ached to that degree 
as if it would rive in pieces, which was no wonder. More¬ 
over, the reflection of the heat against her feet was so 
strong, that she could not rest anywhere, but kept crying 
and moving from place to place. And as there was no wind, 
the flies and hornets were constantly buzzing about her, 
striking their stings into the chinks of her flesh, and cover¬ 
ing her over with wounds, whilst it was her whole employ- 
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ment to beat them off, still cursing herself, her lover, and 
the scholar. Being thus harassed by the heat, by insects, 
by hunger, but much more by thirst, and pierced to the 
heart by a thousand bitter reflections, she got up to see 
if anybody was near, resolving, whoever was within call, 
to beg their assistance; but even this comfort her ill fortune 
had denied her. The labourers were all gone out of the 
fields, on account of the heat, though it happened that no¬ 
body had been at work thereabouts all that day, being 
employed in threshing their corn at home, so that she heard 
nothing but the grasshoppers and saw the river Arno, 
which, by making her long for some of its water, instead 
of quenching, only added to her thirst. She saw also 
pleasant groves, cool shades, and countryhouses, which 
made her trouble so much the greater. What can be said 
more of this unhappy lady? She who, the night before, 
could, by the whiteness of her skin, dispel even the shade 
of night, was now all brown and spotted, so that she seemed 
the most unsightly creature that could be. Being thus 
void of all hope, and expecting nothing but death, towards 
the middle of the afternoon, the scholar happened to awake, 
when he called her to mind, and returned to the tower, 
sending the servant back, who was yet fasting, to get his 
dinner. As soon as she saw him, all weak and miserable 
as she was, she came and placed herself down by the battle¬ 
ments, and said, '*0 sir, you are most unreasonably 
revenged; for if I made you freeze almost with cold, one 
night in my court, you have roasted and burnt me for a 
whole day upon this tower, where I have been at death's 
door with hunger and thirst; I conjure you, therefore, 
that you would come up, and bestow that death upon me, 
which my heart will not let me inflict upon myself, and 
which I entirely covet, to put an end to thart pain which I 
can no longer endure; or, if you deny me this favour that 
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you would send me up a little water to wash my mouth, my 
tears not being sufficient, such is the drought and scorching 
I feel/' The scholar was sensible, by her manner of speak¬ 
ing, how weak she was; he perceived, also, by what he saw 
of her body, how it was scorched and blistered; for that 
reason, therefore, as well as her entreaties, he began to 
have a little compassion, but said, */Vile woman! thou 
shalt never meet with thy death from my hands; from thine 
own thou mayest if thou wilt; and just so much water 
will I give thee, as thou gavest me fire in my extremity. 
This only grieves me, that, whilst I was forced to lie in 
dung for my recovery, thou, nevertheless, wilt be cured 
with the coldness of perfumed rose water; .and though I 
was near losing both limbs and life, yet thou, when stripped 
of thy skin, wilt appear with fresh beauty, like a serpent 
just uncased."—"Alas!" quoth the lady, "may only my 
enemies^ gain charms in that manner I But you, more 
cruel than any savage beast, how could you bear to tor¬ 
ture me as you have done ? What could I have expected 
worse from you, had I put all your relations to death in 
the cruellest manner imaginable? What greater punish¬ 
ment could be thought of for a traitor, who had been the 
destruction of a whole city, than to be roasted in the sun, 
and then devoured by flies ? and not to give me a taste of 
a little water, whilst the vilest malefactors, when they are 
about to suffer, are not denied even wine.—Now I see 
you fixed in your barbarous resolution, nor any way 
moved with what I have suffered, I shall wait patiently for 
my death. The Lord have mercy on me, and look with 
a just eye on what you have done." 

With these words she withdrew to the middle of the 
place, despairing of her life, and ready to faint away 
a thousand times with thirst, where she sat lamenting her 
condition. But it being now towards the evening, and 
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he thinking she had suffered enough, made his servant 
t^e her clothes, wrapped up in his cloak, and he went 
with them to her house, where he found her maid sitting 
at the door, all sad and disconsolate for her long absence; 
and he said to her, “Pray, good woman, what is become 
of your mistress?”—“Sir,” she replied, “I do not know: 
I thought to have found her in bed this morning, where 
I saw her last night, but she is neither to be found there 
nor anywhere else, nor do I know what is become of her. 
But can you give me any tidings of her?”—“I wish 
only,” quoth he, “that thou hadst been along with her, 
that I might have taken the same revenge of thee that I 
have had of her. But depend upon it thou shalt never 
escape; I will so pay thee for what thou hast done, that 
thou shalt remember me every time thou shalt offer to put 
a trick upon anyone.” And then he said to the servant, 
“Go, carry her clothes, and tell Her she may go for her 
mistress if she has a mind.” The servant accordingly 
delivered them with that message, and the girl knowing 
them again, and hearing what he said, was afraid she 
was murdered, and could scarcely help making an uproar 
about it; so she ran thither, full of grief. Now it happen¬ 
ed that a labourer of hers had lost two of his hogs that 
day, and coming near to the tower to look for them, just 
as the scholar was departed, he heard the complaints that 
the poor creature was making, so he cried out, “Who 
makes that noise?” She immediately knew his voice, 
and called by his name, saying, ”Go, I pray now, and 
desire my maid to come to me.” The man then knew 
her, and said, “Alas, madam, who has brought you 
hither? Your maid has been looking for you all day 
long. But who could have thought of finding ]^ou in this 
place?” And he took the sides of the ladder, and placed 
them as they should be, binding them about with osiers: 
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and as he was doing this, the maid came, and being able 
to hold her tongue no longer, she wrung her hands, and 
fell a roaring out, “Dear madam, oh, where are you?" 
She, hearing her, replied, as well as she could, “Good 
girl, never stand crying, but make haste and bring ine my 
clothes." She was pretty easy when she heard her speak, 
and jumping upon the ladder before it was quite made 
fit, by the man's help got upon the tower, when, seeing 
her lie naked there, burnt like a log of wood, and quite 
spent, she cried over her as if she had been dead. But 
the lady desired her to be quiet, and dress her; and under¬ 
standing by her that nobody knew where she was but 
the persons who brought the clothes to her and the servant 
that was there, she was a little comforted, begging earnest¬ 
ly of them to keep it secret. The labourer now took her 
upon his back, as she had no strength to go, and brought 
her down safely in that manner; whilst the girl, following 
after whh less caution than was necessary, slipped her 
foot, and falling down the ladder, broke her thigh, which 
occasioned her to make a most grievous outcry. The 
man, after he had set his lady on the grass, went to see 
what was the matter with the maid, and finding that she 
had her thigh broke, he laid her down by the lady, who, 
seeing this addition to her misfortunes, and that she was 
disabled from whom she expected most succour, began 
to lament afresh, and the man, unable to pacify her, 
fell a weeping likewise. But it being now about sunset, 
he took her to his own house, and brought two of his 
brethren and his wife back with him for the maid, whom 
they carried thither upon a table. Having given the lady 
some water to refresh her, and used all the kind comfort¬ 
able words they could think of, she was .brought to her 
own chamber; and the man's wife gave her a little bread 
soaked in water, and undressed and put her to bed. It 
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was then contrived that they should both be taken to 
Florence that night, and so they were. There the lady, 
who was never at a loss for invention, cooked up an 
artful story, which was believed by her brothers and 
sisters, and eveiy other almost, viz., that it was all done 
by enchantment. Physicians were sent for, who, with 
a great deal of pain and trouble to her, and not without 
the loss of her whole skin several times over, cured her 
of a violent fever, and other accidents attending it; and 
they also set the girl's broken thigh. From 5iat time 
she forgot her lover, and was more careful for the future, 
both in choosing a spark and in making her sport. The 
scholar, also, hearing what had happened to the girl, 
thought he had full revenge, and so no more was said 
about it. Thus the foolish lady was served for her wit 
and mockery, thinking to make a jest of a scholar, as if 
he had been a common person, never considering that the 
greatest part of them have the devil, as they sSy, in a 
string. Then take care, ladies, how you make your jest, 
but especially with scholars. 

NOVEL VIII 

Two neighbours are very intimate together ; when one making very free 
with the other’s wife, the other finds it out, and returns the com¬ 
pliment, whilst the friend is locked up in a chest all the time. 

The lady’s sufferings seemed grievous to aXl that heard 
them; though their pity for her was the less, as they 
judged that she had in some measure deserved them; 
whilst the scholar was deemed most rigidly obstinate, and 
even cruel. But Pampinea having made an end, the 
queen ordered Flammetta to go on, who spoke as fol¬ 
lows : — 

'As I suppose you'have been under some concern for 
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the scholar's severity, it may be proper, I believe, to re¬ 
vive your drooping spirits with some more cheerful subject. 
Therefore I shall tell you a story of a certain young* man, 
who received an injury with more mildness than he, and 
returned it with more moderation. Whence you may 
learn, that a person ought to be content if he gives people 
as good as they bring, without desiring an unreasonable 
vengeance, and far beyond what the provocation which 
he may have received requires. 

Know then, that at Siena lived, as I have been told, 
two young wealthy citizens, the one named Spinelloccio 
Tanena, and the other Zeppja di Mino, near neighbours to 
each otitier, and as intimate together as if they had been 
brothers: and each had a very handsome wife. Now it 
happened that Spinelloccio going often to the other's 
house, whether he was at home or not, became too familiar 
at last ivith his wife, which continued some time before 
anybody perceived it. But Zeppa being at home one day, 
without her knowing it, Spinelloccio came to inquire for 
him, and being told by her that he was gone abroad, he 
began to make free with her as usual. This Zeppa was a 
witness to, and greatly troubled at; yet knowing that 
making a clamour would no way lessen the injury, but 
rather add to his shame, he began to think of some re¬ 
venge, which should make no noise abroad, and with 
which he should yet be content. Resolving at length what 
to do, he went into the room after the friend was gone 
away, when he found her setting her head-dress a little 
to rights, and he said, “What are you doing, madam?" 
She replied, “Do not you see?"—“Yes, truly," quoth he, 
“and I have seen a great deal more than I could have 
wished." So he charged her with the thing, and she came 
to an open confession, as it was in vain to deny it, and 
began to weep and beg his pardon. He then said to her. 
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“You see you have been guilty of a very great crime; if 
you expect forgiveness from me, you must resolve to do 
what I shall enjoin you, which is to tell Spinelloccio that 
about the third hour to-morrow he must find some pretence 
of leaving me to go to you, when I will return home; and 
as soon as you hear me, do you make him go into that 
chest, and lock him up, and after you have done this I 
will tell you the rest. Have no doubt, however, about it, 
for I promise you I will do him no harm.“ She agreed to 
do so; and the next day, the two friends being together 
at that time, Spinelloccio, who had promised the lady to 
be with her then, said to Zeppa, “I am engaged to go 
and d/ne with a friend, whom I would not have wait for 
me; so fare you well.“ Quoth Zeppa, “It is a long while 
till dinner yet.“—“Yes,“ replied the other, “but we have 
business to confer about, which requires me to be there 
in good time.“ So he left him, and took a little*circuit, 
and went to the lady, and they had no sooner shut them¬ 
selves in the chamber, but Zeppa returned; when she 
seeming to be very much frightened, made him go into 
the chest, as the husband had directed, and locked him 
up, and then came out to her husband, who asked her 
whether dinner was ready. She replied, “It will be 
soon.“—“Then,“ quoth he, “as Spinelloccio is gone to 
dine with a friend, and left his wife at home by herself, 
do you call to her out of the window, to come and dine 
with us.“ She readily obeyed out of fear for herself, and 
Spinelloccio's wife came, after much entreaty, hearing that 
her husband was not to dine at home: when Zeppa shewed 
the greatest fondness towards her imaginable, and making 
a sign for his wife to go into the kitchen, he took her by 
the hand and led her into the chamber when ke made fast 
the door. Upon this she began to say, “Alas, sir, what 
mean you to do ? Is this what you invite me for ? This 
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the regard you have for your friend ?" Zeppa then draw¬ 
ing near to the chest where her husband was shut up, and 
holding her fast, he said, “Madam, before you utter any 
complaints, hear what I am going to tell you: I have loved 
your husband as if he had been my brother; and yester¬ 
day, though he knows nothing of it, I found out tiiat he 
has as great an intimacy witii my wife as he has with 
you. Now I respect him so much, that I intend to take 
no other revenge but what is agreeable to the quality of 
the offence. If you will not consent to this, be assured 
I shall revenge myself in such a manner that both he and 
you shall have cause to repent it.“—“Well,” quoth she, 
“since your revenge then is to fall upon me, I must be 
content. Do you only make my peace with your wife 
for what I do, in like manner as I am ready to forgive 
her.” He promised to do that, and to make her a present 
also ol^a jewel; Spinelloccio, hearing what passed, was 
fit to burst with vexation; and had it not been that he 
W£LS prevented by the fear of Zeppa, he would have 
clamoured against and have abused her, even shut up 
as he was. But considering again that he had given the 
provocation, and that Zeppa had reason for what he had 
done, and had behaved courteously and like a friend, he 
resolved to respect him more than ever. Coming out of 
the chamber then together, and she demanding the jewel 
which he had promised, he called his wife up, who said 
only this to her, “Now, madam, we may quit scores,” 
and she spoke it with a smile. Quoth Zeppa dien, “Here, 
open this chest,” which she did, and he shewed Spinel¬ 
loccio to his wife. Now it would be difficult to say which 
of the two was most confounded, whether the man at 
seeing his friend, and knowing that he was privy to what 
he had done, or the woman at seeing her husband and 
being conscious that he must have heard what had passed 
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over his head. ‘ 'Behold,'' added Zeppa, ‘ ‘this is the jewel; 
I now give it you.” Spinelloccio hereupon came out of 
the chest, and said, ‘‘Well, now we are even; and, as 
you said before to my wife, it is best for us to continue 
friends;” the other was content. So they dined very 
amicably together; and the same good understanding 
remained amongst them for the time to come. 


NOVEL IX 

Master Simon, the doctor, is imposed upon by Bruno and Buffalmacco, 
and made to believe that he is to be one of the company of rovers, 
and afterwards they leave him in a ditch. 

The communication of wives mentioned in the last novel 
occasioned a good deal of discourse, when the queen, 
knowing it was her turn, began in this manner: — 

Well did Spinelloccio deserve what he met wfth from 
his friend Zeppa; and I think they are not to blame who 
put jests upon people of their own seeking, and such as 
they have really merited, though Pampinea was of a 
different opinion. Now as to Spinelloccio, it was no more 
than his due; but I purpose to speak of another, who 
would needs seek after it, and I commend those merry 
fellows for what they did. 

This then was a certain doctor of physic who returned 
from Bologna to Florence, strutting in the robes belong¬ 
ing to his profession, though an ass would have become 
them as well as he. We frequently see your citizens, 
after they have been to study at Bologna, come back, 
one a lawyer, another a physician, a third a notary, with 
their long scarlet gowns and furs, with other things to 
make a figure; and to what purpose, every day's 
experience shews us. Amongst the rest was one Master 
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Simon da Villa, more rich in estate than learning, who 
appeared in his scarlet robes and ermine, calling himself 
a doctor of physic, and took a house in the Via del 
Cocomero. Now, this Master Simon being newly come 
thither, amongst his other notable qualities, had one, 
which was to enquire who every person was that he saw 
in the street; and, as though he was to have compounded 
his medicines according to the different gestures and 
manners of people, he observed and noted all. But he 
had cast his eye more particularly upon two painters, 
whom we have mentioned before, Bruno and Buffalmacco, 
who were always together, and lived in his neighbourhood. 
And perceiving that they had less regard for the world 
than other people, and were always more cheerful, he 
asked a great number of persons about them. Being 
told then by everyone that they were both poor men, and 
painters, he could not conceive how they could possibly 
live so cnerrily in their poverty, but supposed, as they 
were cunning fellows, that they must have some secret 
way of getting money; he had a mind therefore to become 
acquainted with one or both of them, and so he happened 
to fall in with Bruno, who soon seeing to the bottom of 
him, made the merest game of him that could be, and the 
doctor was wonderfully delighted always in hearing him 
talk. And having invited him several times to dinner, 
and thinking upon that account that he might discourse^ 
the more freely with him, he expressed, at length, his 
great wonder how he and Buffalmacco, who were both 
poor, could yet be so cheerful, and desired to know how 
they managed in that case. Bruno could not help laugh¬ 
ing to himself, to hear the doctor put such a simple ques¬ 
tion, and resolving to give him a suitable answer, he 
said, “There are many people, master, that I would never 
tell that to; but as you are a friend, and I know will keep 
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it secret, I shall be less scrupulous with you. It is true 
we live as merrily as you imagine, or perhaps more so, 
and yet all we earn or possess will hardly find us'salt to 
our broth, and I hope you do not think we steal: no, we 
go a roving, and bring home with us everything we can 
desire; and thus it comes, to pass that we live so merrily, 
as you observe.” The doctor wondered what this going 
a roving could mean, and desired he would inform him, 
assuring him that he would never reveal the secret. 
”Alas, Master Doctor, what a request is this! It is too 
great a secret, and I shall be ruined if I disclose it.”— 
”You may depend upon what I say,” quoth the doctor, 
”it shall never go farther for me.” He then, after 
making abundance of excuses, said, “Behold, master, the 
regard I have for your superexcellent understanding, and 
the confidence I repose in you is such that I can deny you 
nothing; therefore I will tell you, if you will swear to me, 
as you have just now promised, never to reveal il” The 
doctor swore and swore again. “You must know then, 
my dear master,” quoth he, “that there was lately a 
necromancer in this city, called Michael Scotus, because 
he was a Scotchman, who had great honour shewed him 
by many of the gentry, few of whom are now living; 
and who, being about to leave this place, at their request, 
left it in charge with two of his disciples, that they should 
always be ready to serve those people who had honoured 
him. Some therefore they obliged in their love affairs, 
and some in other matters. At last being taken with the 
city, and the manners of the people, they resolved to 
make it their place of residence, when they contracted 
a friendship with divers persons, such as were agreeable 
to their own tempers, without considering whether those 
people were rich or poor at that time; and to please those 
^friends they established a society of five-and-twenly 
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persons, who were to meet in some place that was fixed 
upon by them, twice at least in a month, when everyone 
was to say what he wanted, and they supplied him with 
it that very night. Now my friend and I, as a particular 
mark of favour to us, were admitted into this society. 
And it is wonderful to behold the costly furniture in the 
room where we sit, the tables spread in a most royal 
manner, with the great number of goodly servants, both 
men and women, at everyone's command; the basins, 
flagons, and cups also both of gold and silver, in which 
we eat and drink, and the great variety and plenty of 
victuals which are set before us. It is impossible for me 
to tell you what different musical instruments there Are, 
and the delightful melody that we hear; or what numbers 
of wax candles are burnt at one of these feasts, any* more 
than the immense quantities of sweetmeats consumed, and 
the very rich wines which are then drunk. Now I would 
not have you suppose, my dear friend, that we appear 
in the same dress that you behold. Now, there is not one 
of us seems less than an emperor, so richly are we attired. 
But of all our pleasures, that of having the ladies' com¬ 
pany is the greatest, and who are brought to us, accord¬ 
ing to everyone's desire, from all quarters of the world. 
There you may see the great lady of Barbanicchia, the 
queen of Baschia, the wife to the great Sultan, the 
Empress of Osbech, the Ciancianfera of Norveca, the 
Semistante of Berlinzone, and the Scalpedra of Narsia. 
But what need have I to recount so many ? There are all 
the queens in the world, even to Prester John's lady. 
Then observe, now: after we have eaten and drunk, and 
taken a dance or two, everyone selects that particular 
lady whom he had desired should be sent for: and you 
must know that the chambers we retire to are a perfect 
paradise, and np less odoriferous than a perfumer's shop; 
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the beds also that we lie in are as beautiful as the very , 
best that belongs to the Duke of Venice. Do you then I 
judge of our happiness. But none seem to fare better at - 
these times than my friend and I; for he generally has ; 
the queen of France, and I have the queen of England, , 
who are the two most beautiful ladies in the whole world, i 
and they like no other person so well as us. Imagine, > 
therefore, if we have not reason to be merry more than l 
any other people; for, besides having the affection of two 
such queens, if we want a thousand or two thousand 
florins at any time, they immediately supply us. And 
this we call going a roving; for, as the corsairs rob arid ! 
plunder everyone they meet, so do we, with this difference 
only, that they make no restitution, which we do as soon 
as it has served our purpose. Thus I have told you, 
master, what we mean by going a roving: you may easily 
see how great a secret it is, and so I need say no more 
to you upon that head." » 

The doctor, whose knowledge reached no farther, 
perhaps, than to cure children of the itch, gave the same 
credit to this story as he would have done to the most 
established truth, and became as desirous of being 
admitted into this society as he would have been of any¬ 
thing in the world: so he told the other that he did not 
wonder to see him so cheerful; and could scarcely refrain 
from asking the favour of being accepted among them,, 
deferring it only till he could do it with a better grace. 
From that time therefore he was continually inviting him 
to dine and sup; and their intimacy was such, that the 
doctor scarcely knew how to live without him. And in| 
return for these favours, Bruno, that he might not appear 
ungrateful, painted in his hall the whole story of Lent,|'^ 
an Agnus Dei over his chamber-door, and an urinal over ' 
the door to the street, that people who wanted his advice G 
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might know where to have it. He painted also in a little 
gaUeiy the battle of the cats and the rats; which the 
doctor thought a pretty fancy. And some nights when 
he happened to sup elsewhere, he would say at his return, 
'*1 was last night at our meeting, when, being displeased 
with the Queen of England I ordered the gumedra of the 
great Cham of Tartary to be brought me."—“Pray what 
does that word mean?" quoth the doctor; “I do not 
understand such names."—“I do not wonder at that," 
said Bruno; for Porcograsso and Vannacena take no 
notice of them."—“You mean," quoth the doctor, 
“Ipocrasso and Avicenna."—“Very likely," said Bruno; 
“but I know as little of those names as you know of mine. 
But gumedra is no more than empress. O! you would 
think her a fine woman; she would soon make you forget 
all your recipes and your plaisters." Talking frequently in 
this manner to excite him the more, and the doctor think¬ 
ing, one» night as he held the candle for him whilst he 
was painting, that he was now under sufficient obligations 
to grant any favours he should desire, he resolved to open 
his mind, as they were alone, and he said, “Bruno, there 
is nobody that I value so much as yourself; nor is there 
anything you could ask, but what I should be ready to 
oblige you in; then be not surprised at my making one 
request of you. You know, not long since, you Were 
telling me of your meetings; now there is nothing I desire 
so much as to make one amongst you, and for a very 
good reason; for I will bring the prettiest girl into your 
company that you have seen a long time, to whom' I have 
devoted my entire love; and you must know I once 
offered her ten pieces, and she refused them. Tell me 
then, I pray you, what I iilust do to be admitted, and 
do you take care that I be so, and I promise that you shall 
always find me your true and trusty friend. You may 
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observe that my person is proper and good, and I am 
a doctor of physic too, and perhaps you have none of 
that profession among you; moreover I know a great 
many pretty things, and can sing divers pretty songs, as 
you shall hear/' Here he began one, whilst Bruno had 
much ado to keep his countenance, and after he had done 
he asked him what he thought of it. “Most certainly," 
replied he, “the best violin is no way comparable."— 
“Then," quoth the doctor, “to this and many other quali¬ 
fications too tedious to relate at present, I may add, 
that my father was a gentleman, though he lived in a 
country village and my mother of the Vallecchio family. 
Besides, there is no physician in Florence has better 
clothes, or a more complete library than myself; and I 
give you my word, that if you be sick at any time I will 
cure you for nothing." Bruno, to make him believe that 
he was more intent upon his painting, replied, “Pray, 
sir, snuff the candle, and let me finish these r^ts' tails, 
and then I will talk with you." When, seeming much 
displeased with the request, he said, “Oh, sir, I have 
received great favours from you, I must confess, and there 
is nobody I would serve sooner; but you ask too much. 
Now though I cannot directly oblige you in what you 
desire, yet I can put you into a method whereby I am 
very sure you will succeed."—“Then tell me," quoth the 
doctor; “you don't know how well I can keep a secret. 
Signor Guasparruolo da Saliceto, when he was a judge, 
entrusted me with many things."—“Well," quoth Bruno, 
“if he trusted you, I may do it more securely. The means 
you are to use are as follow: we have a captain and two 
counsellors, who are chosen every six months, and next 
Christmas Buffalmacco will certainly be the captain, and' 
I one of the counsellors. Now it is in the captain's power’ 
to admit you if he pleases, therefore you should immediately 
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get acquainted with him. I know he will be very 
fond of you, as he is of all men of understanding; and 
after you have been often in his company, and ingratiated 
yourself with him, you may then ask the favour, and he 
will not know how to refuse you. I have given him a 
character of you already, and he has conceived a great 
regard for you, and when this is done you may leave 
the rest to me.”—“You say well,” quoth the doctor, 
“if he delights in people of sense and learning he will 
not miss of his aim; I have enough of both to furnish a 
whole city, and yet leave sufficient for myself.” When 
the matter was thus agreed, Bruno went and related the 
whole to Buffalmacco, who was very impatient to let the 
doctor have what he sought for. Now the doctor, who 
was eager to be concerned, found it no hard matter to get 
acquainted with him; and he began to treat them, both 
noon and night, with everything that was nice and elegant, 
so that Kiey lived entirely upon him; telling him at the 
same time that it was a favour they would shew to nobody 
else. At length, when he thought it a fit time, he made 
the same request to Buffalmacco, that he had done before 
to Bruno, who seemed much concerned, and made a great 
clamour at. his friend, threatening to break his head for 
betraying those secrets to the doctor. But the doctor 
excused him very much, protesting that he had it from 
another person. 

On this he seemed a little more pacified, and said, 

; “Dear doctor, I plainly see you have been at the uni¬ 
versity, and know how to keep your mouth shut upon 
occasion; and I farther tell you, that you have not 
learned your A, B, C, in the manner most blockheads 
do: moreover, if I am not mistaken, you were bom on 
a Sunday; and though Bruno tells me that your study 
has been physic, yet to me it seems as if you had learned 
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to captivate men, which you do by your great sense and 
manner of speaking, far beyond any that ever I saw.'* 
Here the doctor interrupted him, and said, turning to 
Bruno, ‘This is to have to do with people of understand- ^ 
ing; there are few that could have penetrated into the 
depth of my designs so easily as this worthy man has; 
done. You did not take my meaning half so soon; but‘ 
let him know what I said upon your telling me that he I 
delighted in people of sense.—Do not you think I spoke 
truth at that time?”—“No doubt,” replied the other., 
Then said he to Buffalmacco, “What would you have; 
said, had you seen me at Bologna, where were none, 
either great or small, doctor or scholar, but doated on 
me, so much did they profit by my wise discourses ? Nay, 
more than that, I never spoke but they all laughed, so 
highly were they pleased to hear me. And when I came 
away, they expressed the greatest concern ima|inable at 
parting with me, and to encourage me to continue with 
them, offered me the sole privilege of reading lectures 
on medicine to all the students. But I refused it, being 
resolved to come and live here upon my estate, which 
is very considerable.”—“WeU,” said Bruno to his friend, 
“what think you now? You would not believe me when 
I told you there was not a physician in all this country 
could cast an ass’s water better than himself; nor is 
there his fellow, I will maintain it, from this place to 
Paris. Go, then, and use all your endeavours to gratify 
him in his request.”—“Bruno is in the right,” quotii 
the doctor, “but here nobod}^ knows me; they are all a 
parcel of ignorant stupid people; but I wish you had 
seen how I appeared among the doctors.”—“Indeed,! 
Master Doctor,” quoth Buffalmacco, .“you know a greats, 
deal more than I could have thought; in which respect^ 
speaking unto you.as becomes me to a person of youii 
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understanding and parts, I dare assure you that you shall 
be one of our society/' This promise made him increase 
his favours towards them, and they were extremely 
diverted with his great simplicity, promising that he 
should have the Countess di* Civilian for his mistress, 
who was the goodliest and sweetest creature in the whole 
world. The doctor asked what countess she was ? "Oh," 

quoth Buffalmacco, "she is a very great lady, and there 
are few houses but where she has some jurisdiction. Her 
officers are all about, and store of her great barons are 
to be seen everywhere, namely, Tamagninf della Porta, 
Don Meta, Manico di Scopa, and the rest, whose names 
have escaped me. You shall leave yom ' old mistress 
then for this lady, of whom we will give you the full 
possession." 

Now the doctor, who had been brought up at 
Bologna,#understood not the meaning of these Florentine 
terms, and so was pleased with the hopes of enjoying 
what they had promised him. In a little time they 
brought him the news of his being admitted. The day 
therefore, that they were to have their meeting he had 
them both to dine with him, and after dinner he asked 
them in what manner he had best go to this assembly. 
When Buffalmacco replied, "It behoves you, master, to 
proceed resolutely, otherwise you may receive an impedi¬ 
ment, and do us great injury. Now you shall hear in 
what manner I would have you do so. You must contrive 
to be upon one of those raised tombs in New St. Maria's 
churchyard, at the time of people's going to sleep, with 
your best gown on, in-order to make a figure amongst 
us at your first appearance, and to verify our character 

*This means no more than a common jakes, or the Temple of 
Cloacina. 

t These are all diSerent words for the same thing. 
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of you to the countess, who intends to make you a knight ; 
of the bath, at her own expense. There you must wait , 
till we send for you. And, that you may be apprised of ' 
everything, I must acquaint you that there will be a black- ; 
horned beast, of no great stature, come for you, capering . 
and dancing about to terrify you; but, after he finds you ’ 
are not to be daunted, he will gently come near you, when : 
you may descend from the tomb: and without thinking 
of heaven, or any of the saints, mount boldly upon his . 
back; and, as soon as you shall be seated, lay your hands 
upon your breast, without touching him: he will then 
move easily along, and bring you to us: but if you 
mention an 5 ^hing of a prayer, or express the least fear, 
he will throw you down into some noisome place or 
other; so that you had better not attempt it, unless you 
can depend upon your own courage, for you may do 
us a great deal of mischief, and yourself no good^.’' Said 
the doctor, “You do not know me yet; because I wear a 
gown, you think me faint-hearted. If you did but know 
what I have done some nights at Bologna, when I went 
with some of my companions to visit the girls there, you 
would be surprised One night, I assure you, I met with 
a little, young baggage, who refused to go along with 
us, when I dragged her by force a considerable way, and 
afterwards she went willingly enough. Another time, I 
remember having nobody with me but my boy, that I 
went through file friar’s churchyard, after evening 
prayers, when a woman had been buried there that 
night, and I was nek at all afraid. Never fear, therefore, 
but I will be courageous and resolute as you can desire. 
To do you the greater honour, too, I intend to go in the ^ 
scarlet robes in which I commenced doctor, and you will j 
see what joy there will be in your assembly at my I 
coming, and if I shall not go near to be immediately i 
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declared your captain. You shall see also how the case 
will go after I have made my appearance, in regard that 
the countess having as yet never seen me, is so enamoured 
with me, that she will make me a knight of the bath; 
and as to supporting the honour, that you may leave to 
me. 

“Very well spoken,** said Buffalmacco; “but take 
care you do not impose upon us, and so not come at all, 
or be not found there when we send for you; and I give 
you this caution because the weather is cold, and you 
doctors love to take care of yourselves.**—“No,** quoth 
the doctor, “I am one of those hardy ones that have no 
regard for the weather, and if I have occasion to rise in 
the night, I only put a fur gown over my doublet; so you 
need make no doubt about it.*’ As soon as they were 
departed, and it was night, he iliade some excuse or other 
to his wife, and got away his best gown, which he put 
on wheh he thought it was the ftime, and went and stood 
upon one of the grave-stones, it being a very cold night, 
expecting the beast. Whilst Buffalmacco, who was 
pretty lusty, had procured a vizard mask, such as they 
used formerly in farces, and he covered himself with a 
black fur gown, which was turned inside out, that he 
seemed like a bear, only that his mask had two horns 
and so he had more the appearance of the devil. Being 
thus equipped, he went to the square by New St. Maria’s, 
Bruno following at a distance, to see how they went on. 
And as soon as he found that his doctor was there, he 
fell a skipping and roaring about as i^he were mad, which 
put our physician into a most terrible fright, and he began 
to wish heartily that he was at home again. But as he 
was come out upon this affair, he resolved to accomplish 
it, so urgent was his desire to behold the wonders which 
they had been relating. At last, after Buffalmacco had 
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played his tricks for some time, he grew a little more 
quiet, and drew near to the stone where the doctor was, 
and where he stood out of harm's way; whilst he, who 
shook all over for fear, was in doubt whether he should 
mount or not. Till apprehending that some mischief 
might befall him if he did not, this latter fear expelled 
the former, and coming down from the tomb, he mounted 
upon the beast, praying God to help him, and laid his 
hands upon his breast, as he had been directed. Buffal- 
macco then began to shape his course towards St. Maria 
della Scala, and from thence conducted him, groping 
all the way in the dark, as far as the ladies of Ripole. 
Hereabouts were divers ditches, made by the husbandmen 
to empty the Countess di Civilian into, for the sake ot 
manuring their lands afterwards. Buffalmacco then being 
come to the brink of one of them, and putting his hand 
under one of the doctor’s feet, pitched him headlong in, 
when he began to make a terrible noise, stamping and 
roaring about, and so went back by St. Maria della Scala, 
towards Prato d’Ogni Santi, where he met with Bruno, 
who had been forced to leave him, because he could not 
hold from laughing, and both turned back once more, 
to see how the poor doctor would behave in that condi¬ 
tion; who, finding himself in such a place, laboured with 
all his might to get released, but falling sometimes on one 
side, and sometimes on the other, he was all over imbrued; 
till at length, with the utmost difficulty, he made shift 
to scramble out with the loss of his hood. When he 
cleaned himself as well as he could, and not knowing 
what other course to take, he went home, and knocked 
at the door till they let him in. The door was no sooner 
shut agiin, but Bruno and Buffalmacco were there listen¬ 
ing to hear what a reception the doctor would meet with 
from his wife, who ^let him with all the bad language 
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she could devise, saying, “You are in a fine condi¬ 
tion, truly—^what, you have been with some other woman, 
and so had a mind to make a figure in your scarlet 
robes!—^Am not I enough for you ? I wish you had 
been choked when you fell into all that nastiness. Here 
is a fine physician indeed! who is not content with his 
own wife, but must be running out at night after other 
women.** With these and such like words she rallied him 
tiU midnight, when she had him washed and made clean. 
The next morning Bruno and Buffalmacco came with 
their bodies all painted over with blue spots, as if they 
had been beaten, to his house, when they found him just 
risen out of bed, and everything in a sad condition. He 
seeing them coming went and wished them a good 
morning; but they seeming much out of temper, replied, 
“We wished you had been hanged for a sorry man as 
you are; we have been near losing our lives, meaning to 
do yoii honour, being beaten like two asses, and in 
danger of being excluded our assembly, where we would 
have had you introduced. If you will not believe us, 
pray behold our bodies:** so taking him into a corner, 
where there was not much light, they just opened their 
bosoms for him to see, and immediately buttoned them 
up again. The doctor endeavoured to have excused 
himself, and was telling them of his misfortunes, and 
where he had been thrown. When Buffalmacco said, 
“I wish you had been thrown from the bridge into the 
river; what had you to do with prayers? Were not you 
told of that beforehand?**—“Indeed,** quoth he, “I used 
no prayers.**—“How do you say! no prayers !** answered 
the others; “I am sure our messenger told us that you 
prayed and trembled like an aspen leaf. We will never 
be served so again, either by you or anyone else; nor 
must you expect ever any more to have such favours 
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shewed you.” The doctor here began to ask pardon, 
entreating them not to resent it; and lest they should 
expose him, by making it public, he entertained them 
at his house more than ever. And thus our doctor was 
taught something more than he had learned at Bologna. 


NOVEL X 

A certain Sicilian damsel cheats a merchant of all the money he had 
taken for his goods at Palermo. Afterwards he pretends to return 
ivith a greater stock of goods than before ; when he contrives to 
borrow a large sum of money of her, leaving sham pledges for her 
security. 

How much they were all diverted with the queen's novel 
it is needless to say; and it being now ended, Dioneus 
began in this manner: — 

It is certain that those stratagems are the more enter¬ 
taining, the more cunning and artful the person is who is 
imposed upon by them. Therefore, though tJie other 
novels have been agreeable enough, yet I think to relate 
one that will please you better; inasmuch as the lady 
outwitted was a greater mistress of those devices than any 
of the persons before-mentioned. 

It was formerly a custom, and may be still, in seaport 
towns, for all the merchants that come thither to bring 
their goods into a common warehouse, under the keeping 
of the community, or else the lord of the town; when 
they give a particular account, in writing, of the nature 
and value of them: the goods are kept under lock and 
key, and the account entered in a register, for the 
merchants to pay the accustomed dues, as all or part are 
sold, and delivered out of the warehouse. From this 
register the brokers are informed both of the quantity and 
quality of the goods, and also who are the owners, to 
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treat with for them, either by exchange, truck, or sale. 
This was the way at Palermo, as well as in many other 
places, where was likewise great plenty of handsome 
women, not overstored with modesty. And yet, to all 
appearance, many of them were grand ladies, and pre¬ 
tended to a character: who, making it their whole 
employ to shave, and even skin, such men as fell into 
their clutches, no sooner did they see a strange merchant, 
but they would inform themselves from the register, both 
of the nature and value of his goods; when, by their 
amorous wiles, they would endeavour to bring him to 
their lure, which they often did; and some have been 
choused out of part of their goods; others have lost ship, 
goods, and body, to boot; so finely have they been touched 
over by these cunning shavers. Now it happened not 
long since, that a certain young Florentine, called Niccolo 
da Cigniano, though more usually Salabaetto, arrived 
there by<way of factor, with as much woollen cloth, which 
had been left unsold at the fair of Salerno, as might be 
worth five hundred florins; and having given in his 
account to the officers, and laid his goods safely up in the 
warehouse, he was in no great haste to dispatch his 
business, but took a turn up and down the town to amuse 
himself. Being a personable young man, one of these 
female barterers that we have been speaking of, called 
Madam Jiancofiore, having heard something of his affairs, 
soon took notice of him, which he perceiving, and suppos¬ 
ing she was some great lady who had taken a fancy to 
him, resolved to conduct the affair with the utmost caution; 
so without saying a word to anyone, he used to take his 
walks frequently by her house. She was soon sensible 
of this, and when she thought his affection towards her 
fully secured, under pretence of languishing for him, she 
sent one of her women to him, an adept in that sort of 
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business, who told him, with tears in her eyes, that her 
lady was so in love with him, that she could get no rest 
night or day; therefore she desired very much, whenever 
he would do her that favour, to meet her at a bagnio; 
and with these words she took a ring out of her purse, 
and gave it him as a token. Salabaetto was overjoyed 
at the message; so taking the ring, and looking carefully, 
at it, and kissing it, he put it upon his finger, and said, 
“If your lady loves me as you say, be assured she has 
not misplaced her affection, for I love her more than I 
do my own life, and shall be ready to meet her at any 
time and place she shall appoint." She had no sooner 
reported this answer, but she was posted back to tell him 
that her mistress would meet him at such a bagnio that 
evening. Accordingly he went thither at the time fixed, 
and found it engaged for that lady’s use. He had not 
waited long before two women slaves came, •the one 
loaded with a fine cotton mattress and the other a hamper 
full of things. This mattress they laid upon a bed in one 
of the chambers, covering it with a pair of sheets, 
curiously edged with silk, and over the whole was spread 
a rich Grecian counterpane, with two pillows, worked in 
a most delicate manner; after which they went into 
the bath, and cleaned it very carefully. The lady 
now came attended by two slaves, and after some sighs 
and embraces, she said, “My dear Tuscan, there is nobody 
could have obtained this favour from me but yourself;" 
so they went into the bath together, and with them tw^o 
of their slaves who washed them with soap, scented with 
musk and gilliflowers. The other slaves then brought 
two fine sheets, smelling of nothing but roses, in one of 
which they wrapped Salabaetto, and in the otter the lady, 
and carried them to bed, where, after they had lain some 
time to perspire, those sheets were taken away, and they 
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were left between the others. After this, thy took out 
of the hamper silver canisters of rose, orange, and jessa¬ 
mine water, which they sprinkled upon file bed, and 
presented them with sweetmeats and rich wines, by way 
of collation: he all the time thought himself in paradise 
wishing heartily that they would go away, and leave him 
in possession of his mistress. At length they left a taper 
light in his chamber, and departed. After they had lain 
a convenient time, the servants returned, and put on their 
clothes, and when they had taken some more refreshment 
of wine and sweetmeats and washed their hands and 
faces with orange water, as they were going to depart, 
she said, '‘If it be agreeable to you, I should be vastly 
pleased if you would come and sup with me, and stay 
all night.” When he, supposing himself as dear to her as 
her own heart, replied, “Madam, whatever is pleasing to 
you, is entirely so to me; now, therefore, and at all times, 
I shall be ready to obey your commands.” So she went 
home, and had her apartment richly set out, and pro¬ 
vided a costly supper for him; who accordingly went 
thither as soon as it was dark, and was very elegantly 
received; and after supper they went into a chamber 
scented with costly odours, where was a most noble bed, 
and everything besides that was grand and sumptuous. 
All which made him conclude that she was some very 
great and rich lady. And though he had heard various 
reports about her, yet he would not believe them for the 
world; nay, had he been convinced of her tricking other 
people, he could never have been made to believe that 
she would serve him so. He stayed with her then all 
that night, and the next morning she made him a present 
of a fine wrought belt and purse, saying to him, “My 
dear Salabaetto, fare you well; and from henceforth be 
persuaded, as you are entirely to my good liking, that my 
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person and all I possess are at your service.*' He then 
took his leave with great satisfaction, and went to the 
place where the merchants usually resort. And continu¬ 
ing his visits to her without any expense, and becoming 
every day more enamoured, it happened that he sold 
his cloth and gained considerable profit; which she being 
immediately apprised of, not from himself, but other 
hands, as he was with her one night, she seemed to express 
a more than ordinary fondness for him, and would need 
make him a present of two beautiful silver cups, worth 
about thirty florins, which be refused to accept, having 
had divers things of her before, to the value of fliirty more 
without giving her the worth of a single farthing. At last, 
after she had set him all on fire, as it were, with this 
extraordinary love and liberality, she was called out by one 
of her slaves, as she had contrived beforehand, when she 
returned in a little time full of tears, and throwing herself 
down upon the bed, she seemed to grieve most immoder¬ 
ately. Salabaetto was under the greatest astonishment, 
and taking her in his arms, he began to say, **Alas! my 
dear heart, what is that has happened to you thus 
suddenly? Tell me, my life, I entreat you, do.” She 
at last replied, “My dear lord, I know neither what to do, 
nor what to say. I have just received letters from 
Messina, wherein my brother informs me, that, though I 
pawn all I have, I must, without fail, remit a thousand 
florins of gold in eight days; otherwise he must inevitably 
lose his head. Now I find it impossible to raise the money 
upon so short time; had I but fifteen days, I could pro¬ 
cure it from a place whence I could command even a 
greater sum; or I could sell some of my lands: but as it, 
cannot now be done, I wish I had been in my grave rather| 
than live to know this trouble;” and she continued weep-f 
ing, whilst Salabaetto whose love had taken away? 
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his understanding, thinking that her tears were real, and 
what she said was true, made answer: “Madam, I am 
unable to furnish you with a thousand but with five 
hundred I can, as you think you will be able to pay me 
in fifteen days: and it is your good fortune that I happened 
to sell my cloth yesterday, otherwise I could not have 
spared you one farthing.“—“Alas'* quoth the lady, “then 
have you been in want of money ? Why did not you 
speak to me ? For though I have not a thousand, I have 
always a hundred or two to spare for you. You deprive 
me of the assurance to accept your proffered favour." He 
quite captivated with these fine speeches, made answer, 
“Madam, you shall have it nevertheless; had I been in the 
like circumstance I should have applied to you.”—“Dear 
me!" she replied, “I am convinced of your most constant 
and entire love towards me, to supply me with such a 
sum of your own accord: I was yours before, and now 
am muc^ more so; nor shall I ever forget that it is to you 
I am indebted for my brother’s life. But Heaven knows 
I accept it very unwillingly, considering that you are a 
merchant, and must have occasion for a great deal of 
ready money; but being constrained by necessity and 
assured also that I shall be able to return it at your time, 
I will make use of it and I will pawn all my houses rather 
than fail in my engagement to you." With these words 
she fell down, weeping, in his arms. He did all he could 
to comfort her, and stayed with her all that night; and 
the next morning, to shew what a liberal lover he was, 
and without waiting for any farther request, brought her 
the five hundred florins, which she received with laughter 
at her heart, though with tears in her eyes, he looking 
only to her simple promise. But after she had got the 
money, the times were soon changed; and whereas before 
he had free admittance to her as often as he pleased, now 
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reasons were given that he could not get sight of her once; 
in seven times that he went; nor did he meet with those’ 
smiles and caresses, nor with the same generous recep-' 
tion, as before. Moreover, the time limited was past,.^ 
and one or two months over, and when he demanded his! 
money he could get nothing but words by way of pay-j 
ment. Whilst he, now sensible of the arts of this wicked! 
woman, as well as of his own want of sense, and knowing! 
that he had no proof against her, but what she herself: 
would please to acknowledge, there being nothing of any, 
writing between them, was ashamed fo make his com-[ 
plaint to anyone, both because he had notice of it before, 
and also on account of the disgrace he must undergo for; 
his monstrous credulity; so he continued uneasy and dis¬ 
consolate to the last degree. And receiving frequent’ 
letters from his masters, in which he was required to get 
bills of exchange for the money, and remit to ihem, he 
resolved, to prevent a discovery, to leave the place; and 
he embarked on board a little vessel not far for Pisa, as 
he should have done, but for Naples. 

At that time lived there Signor Pietro dello Canigiano, 
treasurer to the Empress of Constantinople, a very subtle, 
sensible man, and a great friend to Salabaetto and his 
masters: to whom he made his case known, requesting 
his assistance in getting himself a livelihood, and declar¬ 
ing that he would never more return to Florence. Cani¬ 
giano, who was much concerned for him, replied, “You 
have done very ill; very ill indeed have you behaved 
yourself; small is the regard which you have shewed to 
your principles, too much have you expended upon your 
pleasures. It is done, however, and we must remedy it 
as well as we can.” Then, like a prudent man, he consi- 
dered what course it was best to take, and acquainted | 
him with it. Salabaetto was pleased with the scheme, and I? 
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resolved to follow it; and having some money of his own, 
and Canigiano lending him some, he made divers bales 
of goods well packed together, and procured about twenty 
casks for oil, which he filled, and returned with them to 
Palermo, where he entered them as on his own account 
in the register, with that value he pleased to put upon 
them; and he laid them up in the warehouse, declaring 
that they were not to be meddled with till more goods of 
his should arrive, which he was daily expecting. The lady 
hearing of this, and understanding that the goods he had 
already there were worth two thousand florins, and that 
what remained to come were rated at three thousand more, 
began to think that she had as yet got too little from him; 
therefore she thought of returning the five hundred to 
come in for a better part of the five thousand, and accord¬ 
ingly sent for him. He went with malice in his heart, 
whilst she, seeming to know nothing of what he had 
brought appeared wonderfully pleased at seeing him, and 
said; “Now, were you really vexed because I failed giving 
you your money at your time?'* He smiled, and replied, 
“In truth, madam, I was a little uneasy, since I would 
pluck my very heart out if I thought it would please you; 
but you shall see how much I was offended. Such is my 
regard for you, that I have sold the greatest part of my 
estate, and have brought as much merchandise as is 
worth two thousand florins, and I expect from the Levant 
what will amount to three thousand more; resolving to 
have a warehouse, and to abide here, for the sake of 
being near you, as I think nobody can be happier in their 
love than I am in yours.” She then replied, “Now trust 
me, Salabaetto, whatever redounds to your benefit is 
extremely pleasing to me, as I hold you dearer than my 
own life; and I am glad you are returned with an inten¬ 
tion of staying, because I hope to have a great deal of your 
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company; but it is fit that I excuse myself to you, in that 
sometimes you came to see me, and were not admitted, 
and at other times not so cheerfully received as before; 
and besides this, for my not paying you the money accord¬ 
ing to promise. Now you must know that I was there 
in very great trouble, and upon such occasions, be one's 
love what it will, one cannot look so pleasantly as at 
another time: I must tell you likewise that it is a very 
difficult thing for a lady to raise a thousand florins, people 
impose upon us in that manner, without ever minding 
what they promise; so that we are forced to deceive others. 
Hence it is, therefore, and for no other reason that I did 
not return you your money; but I had got it ready just 
as you went away, and would have sent it after you, had 
I known where to have found you; but as I did not, I 
kept it carefully for you.” So sending for a purse, which 
had the very same florins in it, that he had delivered to 
her, she put it into his hand saying, “See, and count if there 
are five hundred.” Never was Salabaetto so overjoyed 
as at that present time; so telling them over, and finding 
there were just five hundred, he replied, “Madam, I am 
convinced that what you say is true, but let us talk no 
more about it, you have done your part, and I assure 
you, upon that account, as well as the love I have for 
you, that whatever sum of money you shall want at any 
time, if it be in my power to supply you, you may 
command it; as you may soon see upon trial.” Thus 
their love being renewed, in word at least, he continued 
artfully his visits as before; whilst she shewed him all the 
respect and honour that could be, expressing the same 
fondness as ever. But he, willing to return measure for 
measure, being invited one night to sup with her, went 
thither all sad and melancholy, like a person in despair. 
When she kissing and embracing him, would needs know 
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the cause of aU that sorrow. He having suffered her to 
entreat him for some time, at last said, '“I am undone for 
the ship which had the goods on board, that I have been 
expecting, is taken by the corsairs of Monaco, and put up 
at the ransom of ten thousand florins, one thousand of 
which falls on my share, and I have not one farthing to 
pay it with; for the five hundred which you paid me, I 
sent instantly to Naples, to lay out in cloth to be sent 
hither, and were I to offer to sell the goods I have here, 
as it is improper time, I must do it to very great loss, and 
being a stranger, I have nobody to apply to; so that I 
know neither what to say nor what to do, and if the 
money be not sent immediately, they will be carried into 
Monaco, and then they will be past redemption."’ 

She was under great concern at hearing this, reckoning 
a good part of it as lost to herself; and considering how 
to prevect the goods being sent to Monaco, at last she 
said, "Heaven knows how much my love for you makes 
me grieve for your misfortune. But to what purpose is 
that? Had I the money, I would instantly give it you, 
but I have not. Indeed there is a person that lent me 
five hundred florins the other day, when I was in distress, 
but he expects an exorbitant interest, viz., no less than 
thirty in the hundred. If you will have the money of 
this man, you must give him good security. Now I am 
ready to pledge my goods here, and pass my word as far 
as that will go to serve you; but how will you secure the 
remainder? Salabaetto knew the reason of her propos¬ 
ing this piece of service, and that she herself was to lend 
the money; so being well pleased, he returned her thanks, 
and said, that let the interest be what it would, his neces¬ 
sity was such that he must agree to it; then he added, 
that he would make a security by his goods which he had 

in the warehouse, and that they should be assigned over 
* » 
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in the register to the person who advanced the money, ; 
but that he would keep the key, as well for the sake of I 
shewing them, if any body should want to see them, as i 
to prevent their being exchanged or meddled with. The : 
lady replied, “You speak extremely well, the security is i 
sufficient;'' and at the time appointed she sent for a broker, \ 
in whom she put great confidence, when she told him > 
what he was to do, and gave him the money, which he | 
carried straightway to Salabaetto, who assigned over his 
goods to him at the custom-house, and they were entered 
in his name; thus they parted, giving each other counter- ; 
security. Salabaetto now immediately embarked with the ' 
fifteen hundred florins and went to Pietro dello Canigiano , 
at Naples, from whence he remitted to his masters at 
Florence the entire account of what he had made of their ' 
cloth; and having paid Pietro and every one else what 
he owed them, they laughed very heartily together at the 
trick put upon his Sicilian mistress. From thenc^, resolv¬ 
ing to trade no longer, he went to Florence. In the mean 
time, the lady, finding Salabaetto was not at Palermo, 
began to wonder, and grew half suspicious; and, after 
waiting two months, and hearing nothing of his return, 
she made the broker force open the warehouse when first 
she tried the casks, which she supposed had been full of 
oil, and found them full of salt water, with a small quan¬ 
tity of oil at the top, just at the bung-hole. She then 
looked into the bales of goods, only two of which had 
cloth in them; and the rest were stuffed with coarse 
hurds of hemp; that, in short, the whole was not worth 
two hundred florins. So she finding herself thus imposed 
upon was under great affliction for a long time with regard 
to the five hundred florins that she had restored, and 
much more for the thousand she had lent, often saying, 
that whoever had to do with a Tuscan had need of all 
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their eyes about them. Thus she became a common jest 
afterwards, having found to her cost that some people 
have as much cunning as others. 

After Dioneus had made an end, Lauretta, knowing 
that her reign was concluded, and having commended the 
good advice of Pietro Canigiano, as appeared by its effect, 
and the sagacity ot Salabaetto, no less to be admired in 
putting it in execution, took the crown from her own head, 
and placed it upon Emilia saying, “Madam, I do not 
know whether you will make a pleasant queen or not, but 
a pretty one I am sure you will. See then that your 
works correspond with your beauty.” 

Emilia, not so much for honour conferred upon her, 
as for hearing herself commended on account of that 
which ladies most of all covet, blushed a little, seeming 
like the opening of a rose in the morning; but after she 
had turned her eyes down to the ground, till the redness 
was something gone off, and having given her orders to 
the master of the household, concerning what she would 
have done, she began in this manner: “We often see, 
ladies, that after oxen have laboured at the yoke all the 
day, they are then turned loose, and permitted to graze 
through the forests at their pleasure. It is also certain 
that gardens which have a variety of trees in them, are 
more delightful than groves, where nothing is seen but 
oaks: for which reasons considering how many days we 
have been confined to certain laws, it may be convenient 
for us all to take a little liberty, to refresh and gain strength 
against our returning to the yoke. I shall, therefore, 
give you no particular subject for to-morrow, but leave 
you ail to please yourselves, being of opinion that a variety 
of things will be no less entertaining than keeping strictly 
to one. My successor, if he pleases, may keep to the old 
laws.” She then gave them leave to depart till supper- 
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time. The queen's order was generally approved, and 
they went to their different amusements. The ladies made 
nosegays and chaplets of flowers and the gentlemen sat 
down to play, or else to sing; and thus they were employed 
till supper, when they placed themselves by the fountain- 
side, and supped very merrily together. Afterwards they 
began to dance and sing, when the queen, to pursue the 
method of her predecessors, besides what many of them 
had voluntarily given, ordered Pamphilus to sing a song, 
which he did as follows: 


SONG 

I 

Such the abundant am'rous joy 

With which my heart elate hath been. 

As no restraint, no bounds to know, 

And flushing in my face is seen! 

II 

In vain my feeble song essays 

To paint what cannot be expressed ; 

And which more fully to have known. 
Would bring but jealousy at best. 

m 

Could 1 have formed a wish like this. 

My utmost hope have reached so far, 

To clasp her yielding taper waist. 

And press my eager lips to her? 


Everyone joined in Pamphilus’s song; nor was there 
any among them but made more conjectures than were 
necessary, to find out what he meant to conceal; and 
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though they imagined different things, yet none of them 
was in the right. But the queen, seeing the song was 
ended, and that the company were disposed to rest, gave 
orders for them all to retire to bed. 
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Aurora had now changed the heavens from blue to purple, 
and the flowers along the meadows began to open to the 
rising sun, when the queen arose with all her company; 
and they took a walk together to a grove, not far 
from the palace, where they saw a variety of creatures, 
such as deer, goats, &c., so secure from the hunter, by 
reasons of the then raging pestilence, that they stood 
gazing upon them as if they had been tame. Upon a 
nearer approach first to one, and then to another, as if 
they meant to play with them, they were greatly delighted 
to see them run and skip about them. But the sun being 
now risen to a good height, it was thought convenient to 
return. They had all oak garlands on, with their hands 
full of flowers, or sweet-smelling herbs; so that whoever 
had seen them must needs have concluded, either that death 
would not be able to vanquish them, or at least that he 
would find them no otherwise than merry. In this manner 
they came step by step to the palace, laughing, joking, 
and singing all the way, where they found ever5dhing in 
order; and, after reposing themselves awhile, they sung 
half a dozen songs before they would sit down to table. 
They then washed their hands, and dinner was served 
up; when, being sufficiently regaled, and after indulging 
in a dance or two, the queen gave leave for such as were 
so disposed to go to rest. At the usual hour they met 
at the usual place, when the queen, looking on Philomena, 
desired her to begin for that day, which she did in this 
manner: — 
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NOVEL I 

Madam Francesca having two loverst and liking neither of them, rids 
herself of both by making one go and lie down in a person’s grave, 
and sending the other to fetch him out. 

1 AM well pleased, madam, as it is your will, to run the 
first ring, in this free and open field of relating novels 
in which your courtesy has placed us, not doubting, if 
I perform well, but that they who come after will do as 
well or better. It has often been made appear in our 
discourses, how great the force of love is; nor do I think 
the subject would be exhausted were we to talk of nothing 
else from year's end to year's end: because it hath led 
its votaries not only into various dangers of death, but 
even into the very mansions of the dead. I purpose ta 
add a stoiy to what has been already given, wherein, 
besides the power of love, will be shewed the contrivance 
of a certain lady to rid herself of two lovers, who were 
neither of them to her liking. 

In the city of Pistoia there was a handsome widow 
lady, whom two of our townsmen, who were banished 
thitiier from hence, were desperately in love with, and 
who used their utmost endeavours to gain her affection; 
the one named Rinuccio Palermino, and the other 
Alessandro Chiarmontesi. Now this lady, who was called 
Francesca de Lazari, had been often solicited by them, 
when she listened too hastily to their importunities; and 
being afterwards desirous to quit herself of those engage¬ 
ments, without being able to do it, it came into her head 
at last to ask a piece of service of them, which, though 
possible to be done, she supposed neither would under¬ 
take, and that, from their not complying, she might have 
a just pretence for turning them adrift. The thing was 
this: 
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The very day that she first thought of it, a man was 
buried at Pistoia, who, though of a good family, was 
reputed to have been one of the vilest wretches that ever 
was born: moreover, he was so deformed, that they who 
did not know him would have been frightened at the first 
sight of him. This circumstance, she thought, fell in 
very aptly with her design; therefore, she said to her 
maid: 

‘Thou knowest what plague and trouble I have had 
with these two Florentines; now I have a mind to have 
neither the one nor the other. In order, then, to shake 
them off, I intend to make a trial of them in a certain 
affair which I am confident they will refuse to do, and 
thou shalt hear what it is. Last night, thou knowest was 
interred in the churchyard belonging to the lesser friars, 
Scannadio (for so was the man called whom we have been 
speaking of), who, even when alive, was frightful to most 
people. Do thou go, then, privately to Alessandro, and 
say that thy mistress orders thee to acquaint him that the 
time is now come when he may be secure of her love, in 
the following manner:—^That one of her relations, for a 
reason which he will know afterwards, is to bring* that 
man's corpse to her house, which she is much averse to; 
therefore she begs it as a favour of him, that he would 
go, about the beginning of the night, into the grave, and 
put the man's shroud on, waiting there till the persons 
come to take him away, which he is to suffer him to do, 
without speaking a word, and to let him carry him to 
her house where she will be ready to receive him; and the 
rest he may leave to her. If he agrees to it, it is well; 
but if he refuse, charge him at his peril not to come any 
more in her sight, or to trouble her with his messages. 
After this, thou must go to Rinuccio, and tell him that 
thy mistress is ready to gratify him upon condition that he 
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will do her one piece of service, which is to fetch 
Scannadio out of his grave about midnight, and bring 
him to her house, the meaning of which he will see at that 
time; and if he should refuse, that he offer to come no 
more near her.’' The maid obeyed, and going to both, 
delivered her messages. They replied, that they would 
not only go into a grave, but even to hell, if it was her 
desire. She accordingly reported their answers to the 
lady, who was waiting to see if they would be such fools 
as to do so. At night, therefore, Alessandro stripped 
into his waistcoat and went to supply Scannadio’s place 
in the vault, when he was seized with sudden terror by 
the way, and began to say to himself, “What a fool am 
I! Whither am I going ? How do I know but this is a 
trap laid by some of her relations, who have made a dis¬ 
covery of my love, to murder me in the vault, which may 
be effected, and nobody know anything of the matter; or 
how caif I be assured but it is a stratagem of some rival, 
whom she may love better than me? But suppose again, 
on the other hand, that none of these things are intended, 
and that her relations carry me to her house, I must 
conclude that they cannot want Scannadio's body, either 
to keep themselves or to present to her, but rattier that 
they mean to mangle it, it having deserved such treatment 
from them. She also enjoins me not to speak a word, 
whatever shall be done to me. But suppose they pluck 
out my eyes, or lop off my hands, how can I bear that? 
and should I cry out, and they know me, they might then 
use me ill; or otherwise, they may not leave me with the 
lady, and so she may pretend that I have disobeyed her 
orders, and my labour will be all lost.” Full of these 
reflections, he was on the point of returning home, till his 
love spurred him on with more prevailing arguments to 
the contrary, and he hurried along to the vault, which 
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he opened, and having entered, he stripped the dead body, 
and put on the shroud; and, after he had closed the 
grave again, he laid himself down in Scannadio's place, 
when calling to mind the man's character, and the reports 
which he had heard of his ransacking people's graves, 
and committing all kinds of villainy, he was so terrified 
that his hair stood on end, and he was expecting every 
moment that the man should rise up and strangle him 
there. Yet still his love got the better of his fear, and 
he lay as if he was dead, waiting for the event. As soon 
as it was midnight, Rinuccio went out also to obey his 
mistress's commands; and as he passed along he began 
to think of many things which might happen to him; 
particularly his being met by the sheriff's officers with 
Scannadio's body on his back, and so punished for 
sacrilege, or else his falling under the resentment of the 
man's relations, if they should chance to know it; with 
more such apprehensions, enough to have detefted him 
from the enterprise. Till considering with himself, he 
said, '‘What, and shall I say no to the lady's first request, 
whom I have loved, and do still love so much; especially 
as it is to gain her favour? Undoubtedly, were I sure to 
die in the attempt, I would fulfil my promise." Full of 
that resolution, he went to the grave, and opened it. 
Alessandro though he was very much frightened, lay still 
nevertheless. Whilst Rinuccio, thinking that it was 
Scannadio's body, took Alessandro by the feet and drew 
him out, and hoisting him upon his shoulders, he went on 
towards Francesco's house. But carrying him along 
without any great care, he would frequently hit him a 
great thump against the wall, first on one side, and then 
on the other: the night also was so dark, that he scarcely 
knew where he went; and being now got to the door, and 
she sitting with her maid at the window, expecting their 
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coming, and prepared to send them about their business, 
it happened that the officers were waiting there, to take a 
certain outlaw, when, hearing the noise of Rinuccio's 
steps they drew out their lanterns to see who it was, 
whilst they raised up their halberds, and cried out, '‘Who 
is there?** Rinuccio, upon this, without any great deli¬ 
beration, threw his burden down, and ran away as fast 
as his legs could carry him. Alessandro too got up as 
speedily as he could, though the dead man*s clothes were 
a good deal too long for him, and made off as well as the 
other.—Now the lady saw plainly by the officers' light, 
how Rinuccio had the other upon his back, with the dead 
man's shroud on, and was astonished at the resolution of 
both; laughing heartily, however, as soon as she saw 
Alessandro thrown down, and that each of them took 
to his heels. And being thankful for her deliverance she 
returned into her chamber, declaring to her maid, that 
surely their love must be very great to fulfil such condi¬ 
tions. Rinuccio stayed at a distance, cursing his hard for¬ 
tune, till the officers were gone, when he came groping 
about to find where he had thrown Alessandro down, desir¬ 
ing to complete his conunands; but not meeting with him, 
and supposing that the officers had taken him away, he 
departed, vexed at his disappointment. Alessandro, also, 
not knowing what to do, and being ignorant who the 
person was that had carried him thither, went home with 
the like concern. And in the morning, Scannadio's vault 
being found open, and the body not seen therein, because 
Alessandro had rolled it to the bottom, the town was all 
in an uproar about it, many people believing that the 
devil had certainly carried him off. Nevertheless, both 
the lovers signified to the lady what they had done, and 
how they had been disappointed, excusing themselves 
thereby for not having fully executed her commands, and 
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still entreating her favour and love: whilst she, seeming 
to credit neither, cut them both short with an absolute 
<ienial, inasmuch as both had failed in the performance 
of the conditions required. 

NOVEL II 

An abbess, going in haste, and in the dark, to surprise one of her nuns, 
instead of her veil, puts on the priest’s breeches. The lady accused 
makes a just remark upon this, and so escapes. 

Philomena was now silent, and the lady’s contrivance to 
free herself from two troublesome people, whom she 
could not love, was generally approved; their daring pre¬ 
sumption being judged the effect not of love, but folly. 
When the queen pleasantly said, “Eliza, do you follow;” 
who immediately began: — 

The lady you have just mentioned saved herself very 
dexterously from trouble; but a certain nun escaped the 
most imminent danger by a word or two aptly spoken, 
more through her good fortune. There are many 
simple people who prove the rigid masters and correctors 
of others, whom fortune takes occasion sometimes very 
justly to expose and humble, as was the case of the abbess, 
under whose government the nun was, of whom I am 
going to speak. 

In Lombardy was a monastery, famous for its sanctity; 
and amongst the other nuns belonging to it was a lady, 
named Isabella, of exquisite beauty, as well as of a noble 
family, who had fallen in love with a young gentleman 
that came with a relation of hers to see her at the grate. 
He also had conceived the same affection for her, and 
this love continued some time without effect, to the great ' 
concern of both. At last he thought of a way to get to ' 
her, and continued visiting her in that manner till he was \ 
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discovered by one of the ladies. She communicated the 
affair to some others; and first, they were resolved to 
accuse her to the abbess, a worthy good lady in the 
opinion of the nuns and other people that knew her: but 
afterwards, for fear she should deny it, it was agreed that 
the abbess should surprise them together; and so they 
kept watch by turns, in order to find them out. One 
night, therefore, Isabella having her lover in her chamber, 
without the least suspicion of their designs, the scouts 
immediately perceived it, and di\dding themselves into 
parties, one guarded the entrance into her room, whilst 
the other ran to the lady abbess's chamber, when knocking 
at the door, they cried, “Pray, madam, get up as quick 
as you can, for our sister Isabella has a man in her apart¬ 
ments." Now that night it happened that the abbess had 
a priest with her, who had been frequently brought to her 
in a chest; and fearing lest, out of their great hurry 
and eagdfness, they might force the door open she imme¬ 
diately arose and dressed herself as well as she could in 
the dark; and thinking that she had taken a certain plaited 
veil, which she usually wore, she chanced to lay hold of 
the priest's breeches, and threw th^ over her head in 
its stead. She now went forth, and locking the door after 
her, she said, “Where is this wicked woman?" Away 
then she posted along with the nuns who were so zealous 
and intent upon finding out poor Isabella, that they never 
took notice of what she had upon her head: and coming 
to her chamber, they found her and her lover together, 
who were so confounded that they could not speak a word. 
She was then taken and carried to the chapter-house, the 
young gentleman being left in the chamber waiting to see 
what the end would be, and resolving to revenge himself, 
if any harm was offered to his mistress and afterwards 
to take her away. 
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The abbess having taken her place in the chapter,, 
with her nuns about her, who had all their eyes only on 
the guilty person, she began to give her a most severe 
reprimand for having defiled, as she told her, by her most 
disorderly and wicked actions, the sanctity, honesty, and 
good name of the monastery, adding thereto most bitter 
threats. The lady, quite confounded between fear and 
shame, was able to make no defence, moving many of 
them to compassion with her silence; but the abbess still 
continuing her abuses, she happened to raise up her head, 
when she saw the breeches hanging on each side of the 
abbess’s neck, and being a little comforted with that, as 
she conjectured the fact, she said, “Please, madam, to 
button your coif, and then tell me what you would have.” 
—“What coif is that you mean?” replied she, “you 
wicked woman, you! Have you the assurance to laugh 
at me? Do you think jests will serve your turn in such 
an affair as this?” The lady said once more,'*“I beg, 
madam, that you would first button your coif and then 
speak.’’ Upon which they all perceived Isabella’s mean¬ 
ing. And the abbess, finding that she was detected of 
the very same crime, soon changed her note, and began 
to excuse and palliate the matter. So she returned to her 
priest, as Isabella did to her lover. And they continued 
their interviews together, in spite of all such as envied 
their happiness, whilst the rest procured themselves lovers 
as soon as they could. 


NOVEL III 

Master Simon, the doctor, with Bruno, and the rest, make Calandrino 
believe that he is with child ; who gives them fowls and money, to 
compose a medicine for him; and he recovers without being 
delivered. 

After Eliza had concluded her novel, and the company j 
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all expressed their joy for the lady's happy escape from 
the invidious censures of her sister-nuns, the queen ordered 
Philostratus to proceed, which he immediately did in this 
manner: — 

The odd figures of a judge, that was spoken of yester¬ 
day, prevented my giving you a story of Calandrino, which 
I had ready to tell you; therefore, as whatever is related 
of him must be entertaining, though we have had a great 
deal already about him and his companions, I shall now 
say what I had then in my mind. 

You have heard who Calandrino was, as well as the 
rest of the people concerned in this novel, so I shall tell 
you, without farther preface, that he had an aunt died 
who left him about twenty pounds, on which he began to 
talk of purchasing an estate, and was running to treat 
with every broker in Florence, as if he had been worth 
the Indies, but there was an end always when they came 
to talk of a price. Now Bruno and Buffalmacco, who 
knew all this, had often told him that he had better spend it 
with them than lay it out on a little paltry land, but in vain; 
he would never part with a farthing. One day being in 
company with another painter, whose name was Nello, 
and having agreed to feast themselves well at his expense, 
and being resolved too in what manner, the next morn¬ 
ing, as he was going out of his house, he was met by 
NeUo, who said, ''Good morning to you, and a good year 
also." After which the other began to look wistfully in 
his face, when he said, "What do you look at?" quoth 
Nello, "Has anything been the matter with you last night? 
You are quite a different person." Calandrino grew 
thoughtful at this and said, "Alas now, what do you think 
I ail?" Nello replied, "Oh! I do not speak it upon that 
account, it may be something else;" and away he went. 
Calandrino went on a little diffident, though feeling 
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nothing all the time, when Buffalmacco came up to him, 
seeing him part from Nello and asked him whether he was 
well. Calandrino replied, '"Indeed I do not know: is it 
possible to be otherwise, and I not perceive it?” Said 
Buffalmacco, "It may be so, or it may not; but I assure 
you, you look as though you were half dead.” He now 
thought himself in a high fever, when Bruno came up, 
and the first word he said was, “Monstrous ! how you look! 
why, you are dead. Have you any sense of feeling?” 
He now concluded it was really so, and he asked them, 
in a great fright, what he had best do. “I advise,” 
quoth Bruno, “that you go home and get to bed, covering 
yourself up close, whilst you send your water to Master 
Simon the doctor: he is our friend, you know, and will 
put you into a method; in the meantime we will go with 
you, and do what we can for you.” So they took him to 
his own house, and he went upstairs ready to die away 
every moment, when he said to his wife, “Come ^nd cover 
me up well in bed, for I find myself extremely ill.” And 
being laid down, he sent his water by a little girl to the 
doctor, whose shop was in the old market, at the sign 
of the Melon. Bruno now said to his friends, “Do you 
stay here, and I will go and hear what the doctor says, 
and bring him with me if there be occasion.” Said Calan¬ 
drino, “Pray do, my good friend, and let me know how 
it stands with me, for I feel myself strangely within.” 
Bruno getting to the doctor’s before the girl, let him into 
the secret. When the child came therefore, and he had 
examined the water, he said to her, “Go and bid him 
keep warm, and I will come instantly, and direct what 
to do.” She returned, and told Calandrino, and in a 
little time the doctor and Bruno came together, when the 
doctor sat down by him, and began to feel his pulse; at 
last he said, the wife being present, “I must tell you, as 
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a friend, that your illness is nothing else but your being 
with child/' As soon as he heard this, be began to roar 
out, and say to his wife, “Alas, this is all your doing!" 
Whilst the poor woman was so surprised, and out of 
countenance, that she left the room. He then continued 
his complaints, saying, “What must I do? Or how shall 
I be delivered?" His companions had much ado to keep 
from laughing, seeing him in all this fright; and as for the 
doctor, he shewed all his teeth in such a manner that you 
might have drawn every one out, till, at length, Calandrino 
requesting the doctor's best advice and assistance, the 
doctor replied, “Calandrino, I would not have you make 
yourself too uneasy, for since I know your ailment, I 
doubt not but I shall soon give you relief, and with a 
very little trouble; but it will be with some expense."— 
“O doctor," quoth he, “ I have twenty pounds, which 
should have bought me an estate; take it all, rather than 
let it confe to a labour; for I hear the women make such 
a noise at those times, that I shall never get through it."— 
“Never fear," said the doctor, “I shall prepare you a 
distilled liquor, very pleasant to the taste, which wiU 
resolve and bring it away, so that in three days you shall 
be as well as ever, nor subject'any more to the like mishap. 
Now I must have six fat fowls, and for the other things, 
which will cost about ten shillings, you must give one of 
your friends here the money to buy, and bring them to 
,my shop; and to-morrow morning I will send you the 
distilled water, which you must drink by a large glassful 
at a time." He replied, “Doctor, I rely upon you." 
So he gave Bruno ten shillings, and money also for 
ithe fowls, and desired he would take that trouble upon 
him. The doctor then made a little hippocrass, and sent 
at him. Whilst Bruno, with his companions and the 
(doctor, were very merry over the fov.ls, and other good 
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cheer purchased with the rest of the money. After 
Calandrino had drunk the hippocrass for the three morn¬ 
ings, the doctor came with his companions to see him, 
and on feeling his pulse, he said, *‘You are now quite 
well, and need confine yourself within doors no longer. 
He was overjoyed at this, and gave the doctor great 
thanks, telling everybody he met what a cure Doctor 
Simon had wrought him in three days* time, and without 
the least pain. Nor were his friends less pleased in over¬ 
reaching his extreme avarice; but as to the wife, she saw 
into the trick, and made a great clamour about it. 


NOVEL IV 

Fortamgo played away all that he had at Buonconvento, as also the 
money of Angio lieri, who was his master; then running away in 
his shirt, and pretending that the other had robbed him^ he caused 
him to be seized by a country people, when he put on his clothes, 
and rode away upon his horse, leaving him there in this shirt. 

Calandrino' s simplicity had occasioned a good deal of 
diversion; when Neiphile, as it was the queen’s pleasure, 
began in this manner: — 

If it were not mere difficult for people to shew their 
worth and good sense, rather than their bad dispositions 
and folly, they would not need to lay their tongues under 
the severe restraint that many are forced to do; now 
I mean to tell a story quite contrary to the last, namely, 
how the vileness of one man came beyond the under¬ 
standing of another, to the great detriment and derision 
of the person so outwitted. 

There dwelt, not long since, at Siena, two young 
men of equal years, the one named Angiolieri, and the 
other Fortarrigo, who, as they resembled each other in 
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many things, so, more particularly in their disobedience 
to their fathers, by which means they became inseparable 
friends. But Angiolieri, who was an accomplished gentle¬ 
man, finding that he could not subsist very well there 
upon his father's allowance and hearing that a certain 
cardinal was come to Ancona, as the pope's legate, who 
had shewed a particular regard for him, he resolved to 
go thither, in hopes of bettering his condition. So making 
his mind known to his father, he got half a year’s stipend 
beforehand, in order to furnish himself with clothes and 
horses for his more creditable appearance. And being 
in want of a servant, Fortarrigo, who had notice of it, 
came and requested the favour that he would take him 
along with him in that capacity, offering to be his valet, 
footman, and everything else, without a farthing of wages 
more than his expenses, which the other refused, not that 
he thought him unfit for his service, but because he knew 
him to bl a gamester, and one that would frequently get 
drunk. Fortarrigo assured him that he would be con¬ 
stantly on his guard with respect to both, confirming it 
' with many protestations, and begging so hard besides, 
jthat at last he gave his consent. 

Accordingly they set out upon their journey, and 
-rode as far as Buonconvento, where they stopped to dine; 
'and after dinner, as it was very hot weather, Angiolieri 
bordered a bed to be prepared, when he made his man 
I undress him, and went to sleep, ordering him to call him 
<up exactly as the clock struck nine. Whilst he was asleep, 
^therefore, Fortarrigo went to the tavern, and, after 
-drinking pretty heartily, began to play with some people 
tthere, who soon won what little money he had, as also 
^the clothes off his back. When, being desirous of 
^‘retrieving what he had lost, he went, stripped as he was, 
'^to Angiolieri's bed-side, and finding him fast asleep, he 
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took all the money out of his pocket, and returning to 
play, lost it, as he had done the rest. As soon as 
Angiolieri awoke, he arose and dressed himself, inquiring 
for Fortarrigo, who, not being to be found, he supposed 
he was gone somewhere or other to sleep, as he was to 
do; therefore he determined to leave him there, ordering 
the saddle and portmanteau to be put upon his horse, 
with a design of providing himself with another servant 
at Corsignano. And putting his hand into his pocket 
to pay his landlord, he found he had no money, upon 
which he made a great uproar, declaring he had been 
robbed, and threatening to have them all sent prisoners 
to Siena; when, behold, Fortarriogo came running in his 
shirt, with a design of stealing his clothes, as he had 
before his money, and seeing him about to ride away, 
he said, “What is the meaning of this, sir? Why should 
we go so soon? Do stay a little. A man has got my 
coat in pawn for eight-and-thirty shillings, and I* daresay 
he will let us have it for five-and-thirty to be paid down.“ 
But as he was saying this, a person came and told 
Angiolieri that Fortarrigo was a thief, as appeared from 
the quantity of money he had lost; upon which Angiolieri 
was in a most violent passion, threatening to have him 
hanged up and gibbetted; saying this, he mounted his 
horse. “But,“ said Fortp.rrigo, as if he had been no way 
concerned, “pray, sir, leave off this idle talk and let us 
have regard to the main point; we may have this coat 
now for five-and-thirty shillings, which, if we stay till 
to-morrow, the person who lent me the money may expect 
eight-and-thirty for. Then why should we lose these three 
shillings ? Angiolieri was out of all patience, hearing 
this from him, and seeing the surprise of the people all 
around him, who seemed to him to think not that 
Fortarrigo had gamed away his money, but rather that 
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he had some of Fortarrigo's money in keepii\g; so he said, 
"‘Plague take thee and thy coat! Is it not enough to 
have robbed me, but thou must insult me into the bargain, 
and stop my going away?” Still Fortarrigo continued, 
as if he had not been the person spoken to, adding, 
“Consider these three shillings. Do you think I shaU 
never pay you again? If you have any regard for me, 

, pray do. Why need you be in such a hurry ? We shall 
. be time enough at Torrenieri. Then open your purse. I 
may go to every shop in Siena, and not get such another 
coat. And to tell me that I must leave it for eight-and- 
; thirty shillings, when it is worth more than forty, is doing 
« me a double injury.” Angiolieri, vexed to the last degree 
j at seeing himself robbed, and then kept in talk in that 
\ manner, turned his horse, and rode towards Torrenieri. 
] WHien Fortarrigo, who had still a more knavish design, 
1 ran after him for two miles together, begging for his coat; 

1 and as the other was going to put on, in order to get rid 
c of his noise, it happened that there were some labourers 
g by the road where Angiolieri was to pass, when he called 
\ out to them, “Stop thief;” so they took their forks and 
t spades, and seized him, imagining that he had robbed 
the other, who was following after in that manner. And 
r it was in vain that he offered to tell them how the case 
a really was.—In the meantime, Fortarrigo came up, and 
0 said, with an angry countenance, “I have a good mind 
u to knock your brains out, you rascal you I to ride away 
u with what belongs to me;” and turning to the people, 
tl he added, “You see, gentlemen, in what plight he left 
Id me yonder at the inn, having first gamed away all that 
tl he had of his own. I may well say that it is you I am 
jtl obliged to for getting them back, and I shall always 
jr< acknowledge it.” Angiolieri then told them a different 
'itc story, but tl*ey had no regard to what he said. So 
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Fortarrigo dismounted him, with their assistance, and 
stripped him of his clothes, which he put on himself, and 
got upon his horse, leaving him there in his shirt, and 
barefoot; when he returned to Siena, giving it out every¬ 
where that he had won Angiolieri's horse and clothes at 
play; whilst Angiolieri thinking to have visited the 
cardinal in a sumptuous manner, returned poor and 
naked to Bunoconvento, and he was so ashamed of him¬ 
self, that he would not go back to Siena, but procuring 
some money upon the horse that Fortarrigo had ridden 
on, he clothed himself, and went to his relations at 
Corsignano, where he stayed till he got a supply from his 
father. Thus Angiolieri’s good design was entirely frus¬ 
trated by the other's subtle villainy, which yet in due time 
met with its deserved punishment. 

NOVEL V 

Calandrino is in love with a certain damsel, when Bruno prepared a charm 
for her. by virtue of which she follows him, and they are found 
together by his wife. 

Neiphile's short novel was concluded without either too 
much talk or laughter, when the queen ordered Flammetta 
to follow, which she did cheerfully in this manner: — 
There is nothing can be so often repeated, but what 
will please the more always, if mentioned in due time 
and place. When I consider, therefore, the intent of our 
meeting, which is only to amuse and divert ourselves 
whilst we are here, I judge nothing either ill-timed or ill- 
placed which serves to answer that purpose. For which 
reason, though we have had much about Calandrino 
already, yet I will venture to give you another story con¬ 
cerning him; in relating which were I disposed to vary 
from the truth, I should carefully have disguised it in 
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different names; but, as romancing upon these occasions 
greatly lessens the pleasure of the hearer, I shall report 
it in its true shape, replying on the reason before assigned. 

Niccolo Cornacchini was a citizen of ours, and a very 
rich man, who amongst his other estates, was possessed 
of one at Cameratta, where he built himself a seat, and 
agreed with Bruno and BufEalmacco to paint it, but there 
being a great deal of work, they took Nello and Calan- 
drino in to assist them. Where, as there were some cham¬ 
bers furnished, and an old woman there to look after the 
house, a son of this Niccolo*s, named Philippo, being a 
gay young gentleman, would frequently, bring a mistress 
thither for a day or two and then send her away. 
Amongst the rest that used to come along with him, was 
one named Niccolosa, an agreeable and facetious woman 
enough, who going from her chamber one morning in a 
loose white bedgown, to wash her hands and face at a 
fountain /n the court, it happened that Calandrino was 
there at the same time, when he made his compliments to 
her, which she returned with a kind of a smile at the 
Dddity of the man. Upon this he began to look wistfully 
it her, and seeing she was very handsome, he found pre- 
lences for staying, but durst not speak a word. Still her 
ooks seemed to give him encouragement, whilst the poor 
nan became so enamoured, that he had no power to 
eave the place, till Philippo chanced to call her into the 
louse. He then returned to his friends in a most.piteous 
aking, which Bruno perceiving, said, *‘What the devil 
.s the matter with you, that you seem to be in all this 
rouble?'' He replied, "Ah 1 my friend, if I had any one 
.0 assist me, I should do well enough."—"As how?" 
\jiuoth the other. "I will tell you," he replied. "The 
jjiost beautiful woman you ever saw, exceeding even the 
,^airy queen herself, fell in love with me just now, as I 
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went to the well.”—“Alas! said Bruno, “you must take 
care it be not Philippo’s mistress.”—“I believe it is the 
same,” he replied; “for she went away the moment he 
called her; but why should I mind that? Was she the 
king’s I would lie with her if I could.”—“Well,” quoth 
Bruno, “I will find out who it is, and if she proves the 
same, I can tell you in two words what you have to do; 
for we are well acquainted together; but how shall we 
manage that Buffalmacco may know nothing of the mat¬ 
ter? I can never speak to her but he will be present.”— 
“As to Buffalmacco,” said he, “I am in no pain for him, 
but we must take care of Nello, he is my wife’s relation, 
and would spoil our whole scheme.” Now Bruno knew 
her very well, and as Calandrino was gone out one day 
to get a sight of her, he acquainted Buffalmacco and 
Nello with it, when they agreed together what to do in 
the thing. Upon his return, therefore, Bruno whispered 
him, and said, “Have you seen her?”—“AlasJ” quoth 
he, “I have, and she has slain me outright.”—“I will go 
and see,” said he again, “whether it be the person I mean; 
if it should, you may leave the whole to me.” So he 
went and told Philippo what had passed and how they 
had resolved to serve him; when he came back and 
said, “It is the same, therefore we must be very cautious; 
for if Philippo should chance to find it out, all the water 
in the river would never wash off the guilt in his sight. 
But what shall I say to her on your part?” He replied, 
“First you must let her know that she shall have joy 
and pleasure without end, and afterwards that I am hei 
most obedient servant, and so forth. Do you take me 
right?”—“Yes,” quoth Bruno, “I do, and you may now 
trust me to manage for you.” When supper time came 
they left their work, and went down into the court, where 
they found Philippo and his mistress waiting to make 
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themselves merry with the poor man, whilst Calandrino 
began to ogle her in such a manner, that a person that 
was blind almost must have perceived it; in the mean¬ 
time Philippo pretended to be talking to the others, as if 
he saw nothing of the matter. But after some time 
they parted, and as they were returning to Florence, said 
Bruno to Calandrino, “I tell you now, that you have made 
her melt like ice before the sun; do you bring your 
guitar, and play her a tune, and she will throw herself 
out of the window to you.*'—*'Do you think so?’* quoth 
Calandrino. ‘ ’Most certainly, * * replied the other. ’ ’Well, * * 
quoth he again, ’’who but myself could have made such 
1 conquest in so small a time ? I am not like your young 
fellows, that whine for years together to no manner of 
purpose. Oh! you would be vastly pleased to hear me 
play and sing: besides, I am not old, as you suppose, 
which I will soon convince her of.” Thus he was so 
Werjoyed^'that he could scarcely contain himself, and 
^.ccordingly the next morning he carried his instrument 
With him, and diverted them all very much; whilst he 
was running to the window and to the door, at every 
3 urn, to see her, sq that he did little or no work. 

- Bruno, on the other part, answered all his messages, 
<.s from her; and when she was not there, he would bring 
otters, which gave him hopes that she would soon 
<;ratify his desires but that then she was with her rela¬ 
tions, and could not see him.—Thus they diverted them¬ 
selves at his expense for some time, often getting little 
^resents from him to her, as a purse or knife or some 
,lich thing, for which he brought him in return counter- 
^it rings of no value, with which he was vastly delighted. 
-Having gone on in this manner for two months, when 
yjeing that the work was near finished, and imagining 
v%at unless he brought his love to a conclusion before 
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that time, he should have no opportunity of doing it 
afterwards, he began to be very urgent with Bruno about 
it. When the lady being returned, and Bruno having 
conferred with her and Philippo upon the matter, he said 
to Calandrino, “You know that she has made us a thou¬ 
sand promises to no purpose, so that it appears to me 
as if she only did it to lead us by the nose; my advice 
therefore, is, that we will make her comply, whether she 
will or not.“ The other replied, “Let us do it then imme¬ 
diately. “—“But,’* says Bruno, “will your heart serve 
you to touch her with a certain charm that I shall give 
you?**—“You need not doubt that,** quoth Calandrino. 
“Then,** continued Bruno, “you must procure me a little 
virgin-parchment, a living bat, three grains of incense, 
and a consecrated candle.'* All that night was he 
employed in taking a bat, which at length he brought 
with the other things to Bruno, who went into ^ room by 
himself and scribbled some odd characters upon the parch¬ 
ment, when he gave it him, saying, “Be careful only to 
touch her with this, and she will do that moment what 
you would have her. Therefore, if Philippo should go 
from home, take an opportunity of coming near, and 
having touched her, then go into the barn, which is a 
most convenient place for your purpose, whither she will 
follow you, when you know what you have to do.*’ 
Calandrino received it with great joy, saying, “Let me 
alone for that.** Whilst Nello, whom he was most afraid 
of, was as deep as any in the plot, and went, by Bruno's 
direction, to Calandrino’s wife, at Florence, when he 
said, “Cousin, you have now a fair opportunity to revenge 
yourself of your husband, for his beating you the othei 
day without cause; if you let it slip, I will never look upor 
you more, either as a relation or friend. He has t 
mistress, whom he is frequently with, and at this ver^ 
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time they have made an appointment to meet; then pray 
be a witness to it, and correct him as he deserves.** This 
seemed to her beyond a jest; so she said, ‘*0h, the 
villain! but I will pay all his old scores.’* Accordingly, 
taking her hood, and a woman to bear her company, she 
went along with him; and when Bruno saw them at a 
distance, he said to Philippo, *‘Behold, our friends are 
coming, you know what you have to do.” On this, 
Philippo went where Calandrino and the people were at 
work, and said, “Sirs, I must go to Florence, you will 
take care not to be idle when I am away.” And he went 
and hid himself in a place where he might see what 
passed; while Calandrino, thinking that he was far enough 
off, went into the court, where he found the lady, who, 
well knowing what he meant to do, came near to him, 
and shewed herself freer than usual, upon which he 
touched Jier with the writing, and then withdrew towards 
the barn, whilst she followed him in, and shut the door; 
when laying fast hold about his arms, without suffering 
him to stir at aU, she stood for some time as if she was 
feasting her eyes with the sight of him. At length she 
cried out, “O my dear Calandrino I my life I my soul I 
my only comfort 1 how long have I desired to have thee in 
this manner:** and unable to move, said, “My dearest 
joy! do let me have one kiss.”—“My jewel,” replied she, 
“tiiou art in too much haste; let me satisfy myself first 
with gazing upon thee.” Bruno, Buffalmacco, and 
Philippo heard and saw all this; and just as he was 
striving to get a kiss from her comes Nello along with 
the wife, who immediatelv said, “I vow they are together.” 
With this she burst open the door, which when Niccolosa 
saw, she left her spark, and went to Philippo; whilst the 
wife ran and seized him by the hair, crying out, “You 
poor pitiful rascal, to dare to serve me in this manner! 
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You old villain you! What! have you not enough to do 
at home ? A fine fellow, truly, to pretend to a mistress, 
with his old worn-out carcass! and she as fine a lady to 
take up with such a precious thing as you are 1 ” He was 
confounded to that degree, that he made no defence; so 
she beat him as she pleased till at length he humbly 
begged of her not to make that clamour, unless she had a 
mind to have him murdered, for that the lady was no 
less a person than the wife of the master of the house. 
“A plague confound her,” she said, “be she who she 
wiU.” 

Bruno and Buffalmacco, who with Philippo and 
Niccolosa, had been laughing heartily at what passed, 
came in upon them now, as though they had been drawn 
thither by the noise, when they pacified her with much 
ado; pedsuading him to go home, and to come no more, 
for fear Philippo should do him a mischief. Sg he went 
to Florence, miserably scratched and beaten, without 
having the heart ever to return; and plagued with the 
perpetual reproaches of his wife, he put an end to his 
most fervent love, after having afforded great matter foi 
diversion to his friends, Niccolosa, and to Philippo. 


NOVEL VI 

Two young gentlemen lie at an inn, one of whom goes to bed to th 
landlord's daughter ; whilst the wife, by mistake, lies with th 
other. Afterwards, he that had lain with the daughter gets t 
bed to the father, and tells him all that had passed thinking it hai 
been his friend: a great uproar is made about it ; upon which th 
wife goes to bed to the daughter, and very cunningly sets a, 
to rights again. 

Calandrino, who had so ofte^i diverted the company 
made them laugh once more; when the queen laid he 
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next commands upon Pamphilus, who therefore said:— 

Ladies, the name of Niccolosa mentioned in the last, 
puts me in mind of a novel concerning another of the 
same name; in which will be shewn how the subtle 
contrivance of a certain good woman was the means of 
preventing a great deal of scandal. 

In the plain of Mugnone lived an honest man, not 
a long time since, who kept a little hut for the entertain¬ 
ment of travellers, serving them with meat and drink for 
their money; but seldom lodging any, unless they were 
his particular acquaintance. Now he had a wife, a good 
comely woman, by whom he had two children, the one 
an infant, and the other a girl of about fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, but unmarried, who had taken the fancy 
of a young gentleman of our city, one who used to travel 
I much that way: whilst she, proud of such a lover, by 
' endeavouring, with her agreeable carriage, to preserve 
^ his good Opinion soon felt the same liking for him: which 
^ love of theirs would several times have taken effect, ta 
^ the desire of both, had not Pinuccio, for that was the 
'^yoimg gentleman's name, carefully avoided it, for her 
credit as well as his own. Till at last, his love growing 
'every day more fervent, he resolved, in order to gain 
-his point, to lie all night at her father's house, that it 
tnight then be effected without anyone's privity. Accbrd- 
^-jngly he let a friend of his, named Adriano, into the secret, 
^ who had been acquainted with his love; so they hired a 
^iouple of horses one evening, and having their portman- 
^.eaus behind them, filled with things of no moment, they 
,l^et out from Florence; and, after taking a circuit came, 
■^s it grew late, to the plain of Mugnone; when turning 
I heir horses, as if they had come from Romagna, they 
■^ode on to this cottage, and knocking at the door, the 
v^Vndlord who was always very diligent in waiting upon 
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his guests, immediately went and opened it. When 
Pinuccio accosted him, and said, “Honest landlord, we 
must beg the favour of a night's lodging for we designed 
to have reached Florence, but have so managed, that it 
is now much too late, as you see." The host replied, 
“Sir, you know very well how ill I can accommodate such 
gentlemen as yourselves; but as you are come in at an 
unseasonable hour, and there is no time for your travel¬ 
ling any farther, I will entertain you as well as I can." 
So they dismounted and went into the house, having first 
taken care of their horses; and as they had provision 
along with them, they sat down and supped with him. 
Now there was only one little chamber in the house, which 
had three beds in it, namely, two at one end, and the 
third at the other, opposite to them, with just room to go 
between; the least bad and incommodious of which the 
landlord ordered to be sheeted for these two gentlemen, 
and put them to bed. A little time afterwardi, neither 
of them being asleep, though they pretended it, he made 
the daughter lie in one of the beds that remained, and he 
and his wife went into the other, whilst she set the cradle 
with the child by her bed-side. Things being so disposed, 
and Pinuccio having made an exact observation of every 
particular, as soon as he thought it a proper time, and 
that everyone was asleep, he arose, and went softly to 
the bed of the daughter, where he continued to his great 
satisfaction. In the meantime, a cat happened to throw 
something down in the house, which awakened the good 
woman, who, fearing it was something else, got up in the 
dark, and went where she had heard the noise. Whilst 
Adriano rose by chance, upon a particular occasion, and 
finding the cradle in his way, he removed it without any 
design, nearer to his own bed; and having done what 
he rose for, went to bed again, without taking care to: 
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put the cradle in its place. The good woman, finding 
what was thrown down to be of no moment, never 
troubled herself to strike a light, to see farther about it, 
but returned to the bed where her husband lay; and not 
finding the cradle, “Bless me,“ she said to herself, “I had 
like to have made a strange mistake, and gone to bed to 
my guests!” Going farther then, and finding the cradle 
which stood by Adriano, she stepped into bed to him, 
thinking it had been her husband. He was awake, and 
treated her very kindly, without sa5dng a word all the 
time to undeceive her. At length Pinuccio, fearing lest he 
should fall asleep, and so be surprised with his mistress, 
after having made the best use of his time, left her to 
return to his own bed: when meeting with the cradle, 
and supposing that was the host’s bed, he went farther, 
and stepped into the host’s bed indeed, who immediately 
awoke; ^^nd Pinuccio thinking it was his friend, said to 
him, “Surely, nothing was ever so sweet as Miccolosia; 
never man was so blessed as I have been with her all 
night long.” The host hearing of this, and not liking 
it over well, said first to himself, “What the devil is the 
man doing here?” Afterwards, being more passionate 
than wise, he cried out, “Thou art the greatest of villains 
to use one in that manner; but I vow to God I will pay 
thee for it.” Pinuccio, who was none of the sharpest 
,men in the world, seeing his mistake, without ever think- 
.ing how to amend it, as he might have done, replied, “You 
,pay me? What can you do?” The hostess, imagining 
(that she had been with her husband, said to Adriano, 
“Alas! dost thou hear our guests? What is the matter 
[with them?” He replied, with a laugh, “Let them be 
^hanged, if they will; they got drunk, I suppose, last 
juight.” The woman now distinguished her husband’s 
voice, and hearing Adriano, soon knew where she was, 
J 
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and with whom. Therefore she very wisely got up, 
without saying a word, and removed the cradle, though 
there was no light in the chamber, as near as she could 
guess, to her daughter's bed, and crept into her; when, 
seeming as if she had been awoke with their noise, she 
called out to her husband to know what was the matter 
with him and the gentleman. The husband replied, “Do 
not you hear what he says he has been doing to-night 
with our daughter?"—“He is a liar," quoth she, “he 
was never in bed with her, it was I, and I assure you I 
have never closed my eyes since. Therefore you were to 
blame to give any credit to him. You drink to that degree 
in the evening that you rave all night long, and walk 
up and down, without knowing an5dhing of the matter, 
and think you do wonders; I am surprised you do not 
break you neck. But what is that gentleman doing there ? 
Why is he not in his own bed?" Adriano, on^he other 
side, perceiving that the good woman had found a very 
artful evasion both for herself and daughter, said, 
“Pinuccio, I have told you a hundred times that you 
should never lie out of your own house; for that great 
failing of yours, of walking in your sleep, and telling your 
dreams for truth, will be of ill consequence to you some 
time or other. Come here then to your own bed." The 
landlord, hearing what his wife said, and what Adriano 
had just been speaking, began to think Pinuccio was 
really dreaming; so he got up and shook him by the 
shoulders to rouse him, saying, “Awake, and get thee 
to thy own bed." Pinuccio, understanding what had 
passed, began now to ramble in his talk, like a man that 
was dreaming, with which our host made himself vastly 
merry. At last he seemed to awake, after much ado;, 
and calling to Adriano, he said, "Is it day? What do you 
wake me for?"—“Yes, it is," quoth he; "pr^y come 
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hither." He pretending to be very sleepy, got up at last, 
and went to Adriano. And in the morning the landlord 
laughed very heartily, and was full of jokes about him 
and his dreams. So they passed from one merry subject 
to another, whilst their horses were getting ready, and 
their portmanteaus tying upon them; when, taking the 
host's parting cup, they mounted and went to Florence, 
no less pleased with the manner of the things being effect¬ 
ed, than what followed. Afterwards Pinuccio contrived 
other means of being with Niccolosa, who still affirmed to 
her mother that he was asleep. Whilst she, well remem¬ 
bering how she had fared with Adriano, thought herself 
the only person that had been awake. 

NOVEL VII 

Talano di Molese dreamed that a wolf tore his wife’s face and throat: 
and hi bids her take care of herself : but she not regarding him, it 
happens as he dreamed. 

Pamphilus's novel being concluded, and the good 
woman's ready thought much commended, the queen 
turned next to Pampinea, who spoke as follows: — 

We have had a great deal heretofore upon the subject 
of dreams, which many people think nothing of; but not¬ 
withstanding what has been said, I shall relate what 
happened, not long since, to a neighbour of mine, for not 
believing her husband's dream. 

I do not know whether you are acquainted with Talano 
di Molese, a man of great worth : he had a wife, a very 
handsome woman, but the most fantastical, cross-grain^jd 
piece of stuff that could be; insomuch, that she would 
never do anything that was agreeable to other people, 
neither could an5dhing ever be done to please her; which, 
though a great affliction to him, Talano was forced to bear 
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with. Now it happened one night as they were together 
at a country house of his, that he dreamed he saw her 
going through a pleasant grove not far from his house, 
when a monstrous fierce wolf seemed to leap from a 
corner of it, which seized her by the throat, and threw 
her down, and would have dragged her away, whilst she 
cried out aloud for help; and upon the wolf’s leaving her, 
it appeared that her face and throat were most miserably 
torn. In consequence of this dream, he said to her in 
the morning, “Wife, though your nasty froward temper 
would never suffer me to have one happy day with you, 
yet I should be sorry if any harm was to befall you; there¬ 
fore, if you would be ruled by me, you should not stir 
out of your house to-day.’’ Being asked the reason, he 
related his whole dream. Upon which she shook her 
head, and said, “He that means a person ill, dreams the 
same. You express a good deal of concern ^or me, 
indeed, but you dream only as you could wish it: assure 
yourself, however, that bo& now and at all times, I shall 
be very careful not to give you any such pleasure.” 
Talano replied, “I really thought what you would say; 
such thanks a person has for currying a scald head! But 
think as you will, I spoke it with a good design, and I 
advise you again to stay at home, or at least not to go 
into such a grove.”--”Well,” she replied, “I will oblige 
you in that.” Afterwards, she began to say to herself, 
“This rogue has been making an assignation with some 
base woman or other in yonder place, and thinks to 
fright me from going thither; I should be blind, indeed, 
not to see through this artifice; but I will see what sort 
of cattle they are he is to meet, though I stay the whole 
day.” Having said this, the husband was no sooner out 
of one door but she went at the other, posting away to 
the grove; and being come into the thickest part of it. 
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she stood waiting to see whether anybody came. Conti¬ 
nuing upon the watch in this manner without any fears of 
the wolf, behold, a monstrous large one rushed out of a 
close thicket, and seized her by the throat, before she 
had time, from the first seeing of it, to say so much as 
Lord, help me! and was carrying her away as he would 
a lamb. She could make no noise, because he pinched 
her throat, nor was she able to help herself in any other 
manner, so that she must inevitably have been slrangled 
had he not come in the way of some shepherds, who 
made a noise, and forced him to quit her. When, being 
known by them, she was carried to her own house, all 
torn as she was, attended by several surgeons, who made 
a cure at last; yet not in such a manner, but that one side 
of her face was strangely seamed and disfigured, so that 
there was an end of her beauty. Afterwards, being 
ashamed to appear abroad, did she lament all her life 
long her perverse disposition, in not giving credit, in a 
point which would have cost her nothing, to the true 
dream of her husband. 


NOVEL VIII 

Biondello imposes upon one Ciacco with regard to a dinner: who revenges 
himself afterwards, and causes the other to he soundly beaten. 

It was generally agreed, that what Talano had seen in 
his sleep was no dream, but rather a vision, every part 
of it having so exactly come to pass. But, being all silent, 
the queen commanded Lauretta to follow, who therefore 
said: — 

As everybody that has spoken hitherto has given 
something which has been treated of before, the severe 
revenge taken by the scholar, as related by Pampinea, 
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reminds me of another revenge, grievous enough to the 
person concerned, although less cruel than that was. 

In Florence there was a man, the greatest epicure 
perhaps that ever was born, for which reason he was 
nicknamed Ciacco, i.e., glutton; who, unable to support 
the expense which such a craving disposition required, 
and being in other respects a very agreeable and merry 
companion, he used frequently to go amongst the rich 
people, such particularly as loved to live well, and to 
dine and sup with them, though perhaps he was not 
always invited. There was also a little dapper spark 
called Biondello, a perfect butterfly; so exact and finical 
always as to his person, that there never was a hair amiss; 
and he followed the same way of life. Being therefore 
in the fish-market one morning in Lent, and buying a 
couple of very large lampreys for Signor Vieri de Cierchi, 
he was taken notice of by the other, who immediately 
asked who they were for? He replied, *‘Yesterday 
Signor Corso Donati had three larger than these sent him, 
along with a sturgeon; which, not thinking sufficient for 
all his company, he has ordered me to buy two more: 
will not you go?'* Ciacco replied, “You know very well 
that I shall." So soon as he thought it was the time, 
he went to Signor Corso’s house, when he found him with 
some of his neighbours, dinner not being quite ready, who 
asked him whither he was going? He replied, “Sir, I 
came to dine with you and your friends." Signor Corso 
replied, “You are welcome; it is about the time then, let 
us go in." So they sat down to some peas, and a few 
small fish fried, without anything more. Ciacco now saw 
th^ trick, and resolved to return it. A few days after¬ 
wards he met with Biondello, who had made many people 
meriy with the thing, who had accosted him, asking how 
he liked Signor Corso's lampreys? Ciacco replied. 
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‘'Before eight days are at an end, you will know much 
better than I." So the moment he parted from him, he 
met with a porter, whom he carried near to the hall of 
Cavicciuli, where he shewed him a certain knight named 
Philippo Argenti, the most boisterous ill-conditioned man 
that could be; and he said, “Go, take this bottle in your 
hand, and say thus to yonder gentleman, ‘Sir, 
Biondello gives his service, and desires you would eru- 
binate this flask with some of your best red wine, to treat 
his friends with;' but take care he does not lay his hands 
upon you, for you would have a bad time of it if he 
should, and my scheme be quite defeated." Quoth the 
porter, “Must I say an5^ing else?"—“No," said 
Ciacco, “only say as I bid you, and when you come here 
again I will pay you." Accordingly the man delivered 
his message, whilst Philippo, who was easily provoked, 
imagining that this was done on purpose to enrage him, 
arose in a great passion, saying, “Stay a little, honest 
friend, and I will give thee what thou comest for; and 
was going to have laid hold of him, but the man was 
aware of it, and took to his heels, returning to Ciacco, 
who saw the whole proceeding, and who paid him with a 
great deal of pleasure. His next business was to find out 
Biondello; when he said, “Have you been lately at the 
Cavicciuli?"—“No," he replied, “but why do you ask 
the question?"—“Because," quoth he, “Philippo has 
been everywhere to seek for you; I do not know what it 
is for."—“Then," said he, “I will go and speak to him." 
So he went, whilst the other followed at some distance, to 
see how he would be received. Now Philippo had not 
yet digested the porter's message, and thinking over and 
over about it, he concluded it could have no other mean¬ 
ing than that Biondello had a mind to affront him. In 
the meantime Biondello comes up to him, when he arose. 
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and struck him with his double fist; whilst Biondello cried 
out, "'Alas ! what is this for?"' He took him by the hair, 
and threw him upon the ground, saying, "Villain, I will 
teach thee to make thy jests of me.” At last, after he 
had beaten him a good deal, the people interposed, and 
rescued him, telling him how it came to pass, and 
blaming him for the message, adding: ""You should know 
Philippo better than to exercise any of your wit upon 
him.” He protested that he never sent any such mes¬ 
sage, and departed full of grief to his own house, con¬ 
cluding that this was a trick of Ciacco. Some time after¬ 
wards Ciacco happened to meet with him, when he said, 
with a laugh, ""Well! what think you of Philippo's wine?” 
He replied, ‘"Just as you thought of Corso's lampreys.” 
—‘‘Whenever you are disposed then,” quoth Ciacco, "‘to 
give me such a dinner, I can give you as good wine as 
this you have tasted.” Biondello now finding that the 
other was more than his match, begged to be friends, and 
from that time took care to give him no more provoca¬ 
tion. 


NOVEL IX 

Two young men go to King Solomon for his advice ; the one to know 
how he is to behave to be beloved, the other how to manage an 
untoward wife. To the first he replies. Love ; to the second. Go 
to Goosebridge. 

Only the queen now remained to speak, saving his privi¬ 
lege to Dioneus; who after they have laughed at the 
unfortunate Biondello, began in this manner: — 

Whoever rightly considers the order of things may 
plainly see the whole race of woman-kind is by nature, 
custom, and the 1$lws, made subject to man, to. be govern¬ 
ed according to his discretion: therefore it is the duty ol 
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every one of us that desires to have ease, comfort, and 
repose, with those men to whom we belong, to be humble, 
patient, and obedient, as well as chake; which is the great 
and principal treasure of every prudent woman. And 
though the laws which regard the good of the community 
may not teach this in every particular, any more than 
the custom, the force of which is very great, and worthy 
to be esteemed, yet it is plainly shewed by nature, who 
has formed us with delicate and sickly constitutions, our 
minds timorous and fearful, gentle and compassionate as 
our tempers, of little bodily strength, our voices soft and 
pleasing, and the whole motion of our limbs sweetly pliant, 
•as so many apparent proofs that we stand in need of 
another's guidance and protection. And whom should 
'we have for our rulers and helpers but men? To them, 

: therefore, let us submit ourselves with all due reverence 
and honour; and she that shall depart from this, I hold 
worthy not only of reproof, but severe chastisement. I am 
led to these reflections by what Pampinea has just now 
told us of the perverse wife of Talano, on whom Provi¬ 
dence inflicted a heavier judgment than the husband ever 
'could have thought of. Therefore, as I said before, such 
'women as are not mild, gracious, and compassionate, as 
^nature, custom, and the laws require, are deserving of the 
greatest punishment; for which' reason I shall give you 
feme of Solomon's advice, as a salutary medicine, which 
would not have understood by such as stand in no need 
|of it, as if any way designed for them. Although men 
Jhave the following proverb, “A good horse and a bad 
'one both require spurs—a good wife and a bad one both 
want a cudgel." Which words we will admit to be true, 
Spoken only by way of mirth and pastime; and even in 
Ja moral sense, we will allow that women are naturally 
^rone and unstable, and therefore a stick may be requisite 
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to correct the evil dispositions of some, as well as to sup¬ 
port the virtue of others, who behave with more'discre¬ 
tion, and to be a terror to prevent them from offending. 
But to let preaching alone, and to proceed with my 
stoiy. 

The fame of Solomon's most wonderful wisdom being 
carried throughout the whole world, and his being very 
communicative to such as resorted to him for proofs of 
it, people were flocking to him from all parts to beg his 
advice in their most urgent and momentous affairs. 
Amongst the rest was a young noble man of great wealth, 
called Melisso, who came from the city of Laiazzo, where 
he was bom and dwelt; and as he was riding on towards 
Jerusalem he happened, going out of Antioch, to meet 
wife another young gentleman, named Gioseffo, passing 
fee same road, when they travelled for some time 
together, falling into discourse, as is usual for people feat 
travel, and knowing who Gioseffo was, and fronf whence 
he came, he inquired whither he was going, and upon 
what account. When Gioseffo replied feat he was going 
to King Solomon for advice what method to take wife 
a most perverse ill-conditioned woman that he had 
married, and whom no entreaties nor fair speeches had 
fee least effect upon to cure her of feat temper. He then 
asked whither he was bound and upon what occasion. 
Melisso made answer, *T am of Laiazzo, and have an 
affair feat troubles me in like manner; I am rich, and 
keep a most noble table, entertaining all my fellow citizens, 
and yet it is a most unaccountable thing, there is nobody 
feat cares for or respects me: so I am going to the same 
place to know what I must do to be beloved." Thus they 
rode on together till they came to Jerusalem; when they 
were introduced to King Solomon by one of his barons. 
Melisso briefly set forth his misfortune, and Solomon 
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replied, ''Learn to love/' Immediately he^ was shewed 
out of doors, and Gioseffo related his grievance; when 
Solomon jmade no reply but this, "Go to Goosebridge." 
Accordingly he was also dismissed; and coming to Melisso, 
*who was waiting for him without, he told him what the 
answer was he had received; he thinking much upon the 
words, and being able to find out no sense or meaning 
in them, or to draw any use from them, they considered 
it as all a mockery, and were making the best of their 
way home again. After travelling some days, they came 
to a bridge, where being a great caravan of mules and 
horses .ladep, they were obliged to stay till they had 
parsed. The greatest part was now on the other side; 
but there was a mule that took fright, which would by no 
means go over: upon which one of the drivers took a 
stick, and began to beat her gently, in order to make 
her pass; but she leaped this way and that way, and 
sometinfes would turn back; therefore when he found her 
so stubborn, he began to lay on as hard as ever he could 
strike, but all to no purpose. This our two gentlemen 
saw, and would often say to the man, "You sorry rascal! 
have you a mind to kill the mule ? You should lead her 
gently over; she will go better in that manner than by 
so much beating." The man replied, "Gentlemen, you 
know your horses, and I know my mule; suffer me, then, 
to manage her as I will." And he beat her again, laying 
on her so thick that at last he got the better of her, and 
made her pass. So as they were going away, Gioseffo 
asked a man that was sitting at the end of the bridge, 
what the name of it was? "Sir," quoth the man, "This 
place is called Goosebridge." Th^ made him calPto 
mind the words of Solomon; and he said Jo Melisso, "Now, 
trust me, friend, Solomon's counsel may be very good 
and true; for I never yet beat my wife, but this man 
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hath just now shewed me what I have to do/' And, 
coming to Antioch, he kept Melisso at his hou$e for some 
days, when, being received by her with great joy, he 
ordered her to dress the supper according t6 Melisso's 
direction, who, seeing that it was his friend's will, gave 
his instructions for that purpose. But she, according to 
custom, did everything quite the reverse of what Melisso had 
told her; which Gioseffo saw with a good deal of vexation, 
and said, “Were not you told in what manner to dress 
this supper?" She replied, jvith great disdain, "What 
is that to you? If you have a mind to eat, do; if not, 
you may let it alone." Melisso was surprised at her reply, 
and began to blame her for it. But Gioseffo said, "I 
find, madam, you are still the same person; but I will 
make you change your manners." Then, turning to 
Melisso, he. added, "Well, we shall now make trial of 
Solomon's advice; however, I must beg of you to consider 
it all as a joke, and not to offer me any hindrahee; but 
remember what the man said when we were pitying the 
mule." Quoth Melisso, "I am in your house, and shall 
conform to your pleasure." So he took a good oaken 
stick, and followed x^her into the chamber, whither she 
was gone in a pet, and began to give her some severe 
discipline. When she cried out; and threatened him 
very much; but finding that he still persisted, she threw 
herself upon her knees, and begged for mercy, promising 
that for the future she would always be obedient to his 
will and pleasure. He continued, nevertheless, la 5 nng 
on till he was weary, that in short she had not a free 
part about her. And when he had done, he came to 
M!elisso, and said, "To-morrow we shall see the effect of 
the advice to go to Goosebridge." Then he washed his 
hands, and Ihey sat down to supper, and afterwards, 
when it was the time, they went to repose themselves. 
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The poor lady had much trouble to get up from the 
ground, when she threw herself upon the bed, and 
betimes in the morning she arose and sent to her husband, 
to know what he would have for dinner. He smiled at 
this, with his friend, and told her. 

When the time came, therefore, they found every¬ 
thing prepared according to the directions given; upon 
which they highly commended the advice which they so 
ill understood. Some time afterwards Melisso parted 
from Gioseffo, and went hpme; when he acquainted a 
certain wise man in the neighbourhood with what Solomon 
had told him; who said, **No better or truer advice could 
possibly be given you; you know that you have a regard 
for no one person, and that the entertainments you make 
are for no love you bear those people, but only mere 
pomp and show. Love, then, as Solomon advises, and 
you shaU be beloved.” Thus the unruly woman was 
managed, and the man by loving others was himself 
beloved. 


NOVEL X 

Don John, at the request of his companion Peter, proceeds by enchant¬ 
ment to turn his life into a mare ; but when he is about to attach 
the tail, Peter, in crying out that he will not have the tail, breaks 
the enchantment. 

The foregoing novel related by the queen, though it made 
the men laugh, caused some disapprobation among the 
ladies; but ttiey were presently appeased: and it being 
the turn of Dioneus, he said: — 

By your leave, fair ladies, I will tell you a tale which 
shall not be so long, by which you will understand how 
carefully we must observe whatever is commanded by 
those who are about to do anything by force of incanta- 
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tion, and how a trifling mistake will frustrate everything 
the enchantment would have effected. 

There was last year at Barletta, a priest named Don 
John of Barolo, whose benefice being so poor as not to 
afford a sufficient livelihood, he began, with a single mare, 
to carry on a traffic at the fairs of Puglia. In travelling 
the country he became particularly intimate with a man 
who followed the same trade, and carried his merchandise 
on an ass, and who was called Pietro di Tresanti Don 
John, in token of kindness and friendship, and accord¬ 
ing to the custom of Puglia, never called his acquaintance 
otherwise than his ‘'.Comrade Peter"; and whenever he 
came to Barletta he invited him to sleep at his poor 
dwelling, and gave him the best cheer in his power., 
Peter, however, was still poorer, having only a little cabin 
in the village of Tresanti, which was merely big enough 
for himself, his young and handsome wife, and his ass; 
nevertheless, when Don John came to Tresanti he broughl 
him to his cabin, and received and honoured him in the 
best manner he could out of gratitude for the treatmen 
he had met with at Barletta. But when bed-time arrived 
Peter could not accommodate Don John in the manner h« 
could wish, for he had but one little bed for himself am 
wife; therefore Don John was obliged to sleep on som* 
straw near to his mare, who was lodged in a little stabl 
with the ass. Peter's wife, knowing the hospitabl 
reception which the priest gave her husband when h 
went to Barletta, was desirous of going to sleep with 
female neighbour, in order that he might have her ha! 
of the bed. The priest would not suffer this, but sai 
to her, "My good Dame Gemmata, be not troubled o 
my account, for I am very well off; I can when I pleas 
turn this mare into a beautiful girl, and be happy wil 
her; and when I wish to go, I can again transform h< 
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into a mare: therefore I never separate myself from her.*' 
The young wife was greatly astonished at this, but believ¬ 
ing it implicitly, related it to her husband, saying, ‘Tf 
he is so much your friend as you tell me, why do you 
not make him teach you this enchantment, in order fiiat 
you might make a mare of me, and carry on your busi¬ 
ness with the ass and the mare, by which means we 
should gain double: when we came home, you could 
make me return into a woman, as I am.** Peter, who 
was more dull than otherwise, bought well of it, agreed 
to her proposition, and began, with the best grace he 
could put on, to solicit Don John to teach him the secret. 
Don John endeavoured to persuade him from such non¬ 
sense, but Peter would not be refused. He therefore 
said, ‘‘Since you will have it so, we must rise to-morrow, 
as usual, before day-break, and I will show you how it 
is done; but the most difficult part of this affair is the 
Dutting oil the tail, as you will see.** 

Peter and his wife having scarcely slept during the 
light, and being so anxious about this affair, rose the 
noment the time had arrived, and called Don John, who 
lot up and came in his shirt to their chamber. He said, 
T know no one in the world for whom I would do this 
)ut you; but as it pleases you. I’ll do it: you must, 
lowever, do what I tell you, if you wish the incantation 
3 succeed.** They promised to do everything he bade 
lem; Don John then took a candle, and putting it in the 
and of Peter, said, “Notice well what I do, and remem- 
er what I say; but have a care, as you love yourself, 
lat whatever you see you utter not a single word, or 
ou will spoil the whole, and pray to God that the tail 
lay be well put on.** After this, Don John made 
emmata strip herself stark naked, and go down upon 
I ll-fours, after the manner of a mare. He then began 
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with his hands to rub her face and head, sa5dng, "this 
will be a fine mare’s head;’’ and touching her hair, "this 
will be a fine mare’s mane;’’ examining her arms^ 
"these will be fine legs and fine feet for a mare;’’ next, 
he felt her stomach, and finding it firm and round, h 4 
made her rise up and stand erect, saying, "this will make 
a good mare’s chest;’’ arid when he had in this manner 
gone over her ba-ck, her buttocks, her thighs, and her 
legs, and there remained nothing else to make but the 
tail,* levata la camiscia, e presso il piuolo col quale egli 
piantava gli uomini, e prestamente nel solco per do fatto 
messolo, saying, "and this will be a fine mare's tail.’’ 
Peter, who to this moment had silently regarded every¬ 
thing that was done, seeing this conclusion, and thinking 
everything was not right, cried, "Stop, Don John, I will 
not have a tail—I will not have a tail.’’ Era gia Vumido 
radicale, per lo quale tutte le piante s' appiccano^ venuto, 
quando Donno Gianni tiratolo indietro, saying, "Alas, 
my dear friend Peter, what have you done! did I not 
tell you not to utter a word about what you saw? the 
mare was almost made; but you have spoilt the whole 
affair by speaking, and ’tis now impossible to repair the 


*Pierre regardoit attentivement tout son manege, et s'inquietoit 
du feu de progrds de I'opdration magique. En effet le plus difficile 
restoit d arranger ; une jument ne peut se passer de queue ; une femme 
n'a rien que puisse aider A cette metamorphose ; Vobligeant ami se voyoit 
oblige d'y supplier, et ce dinouement etoit vraiment le moment le plus 
interessant de la piice ; mais A Vinstant ou Barolle attachoit cette queue 
tant attendue, et sentoit ce dilire, cette fureur, ces transports qui 
announce que le charme va se consommer, ne voilAt-U pas le benit de 
niari qui s'icrie: "Alte lA. messire Barolle, je n‘y veux point de queue ; 
et qui diable attacha jamais une queue si basl messire Barolle, je n*y 
veux point de queue." Tant que Pierre se contenta de parler, 
Vopiration continua ; mais lorsque impatient i de I'obsiination du 
magicien, il alia ce tirer pds sa soutane. 
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mischief you have done.” Peter replied, “It is as well 
as it is, for I will not have such a tail; why did you not 
tell me to do it' m3^elf ? you have also attempted to put 
it on too low.”—“Because,” said Don John, “you would 
ilot, for the first time, have known how to put it on so 
well as I do.” The young wife hearing these words, 
raised herself on her feet, and said, in good earnest, to 
her husband, “Brute that you are; why have you ruined 
both your own fortune and mine ? What mare have you 
ever seen without a tail? You are poor; but if God aids 
me you shall be well employed if you are not still poorer.” 
There being no other means of turning the young wife 
into a mare, in consequence of the words spoken by 
Peter, she, in a grievous and melancholy mood, put on 
her clothes, and her husband endeavoured to carry on 
his usual business, as she had previously done, with his 
single ass, and did not go with Don John to the fairs of 
Bitonto; ^nor did he, ever since that period, seek to enrich 
himself by the aid of such services. 

This tale was received with considerable laughter, 
and it appeared that the ladies understood it better than 
Dioneus had intended. 

The novels were now concluded, and the sun began 
to grow warm, when the queen, knowing that her reign 
was at an end, arose, and taking the crown from her own 
head, she placed it upon Pamphilus, who was the only 
person on whom that honour had not yet been conferred, 
saying, with a smile, “Sir, a very great charge now rests 
upon you; for, as you are the last, you have to supply 
my defect, and that of the rest who have been in ^y 
place, which I hope you will do.” Pamphilus, pleased 
with the honour done him, replied, “Your virtue, madam, 
and that of my other subjects, will cause me to receive 
praise, as well as the rest that have gone before me.” 
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So, after giving the usual orders to the master of the 
household, he turned to the ladies, and said, “It was 
Emilia's great prudence yesterday to let us choose our own 
subjects by way of ease and respect: therefore, being now 
a little recruited, I will that we return to our old law, and 
for to-morrow the subject shall be as follows: of such 
persons who have done some gallant or generous action, 
either as to love or anything else. The relating such 
stories as those will kindle in our minds a generous desire 
of doing the like; so that our lives, the continuance of 
which in these frail bodies can be cut short, may be made 
immortal in an illustrious name; which all persons, not 
devoted to their lustful appetites, like brute beasts, ought, 
with their whole study and diligence, to covet and seek/’ 
The theme was agreeable to tiie whole assembly. 
And with the leave of the new king they parted, and went, 
as they were severally disposed, to divert theipselves til 
supper, when everything was served up with greai 
elegance and order. Afterwards they danced as usual 
singing also a thousand songs, more agreeable indeed as 
to the words than music; when the king, at last, orderec 
Neiphile to give one relating more to herself, which sh( 
did very agreeably in the following manner: 

SONG 

I 

Regardful through the meads 1 stray. 

Where flowers their various hues display ; 

When all that's sweet and pleasing there, 

I to my-lover's charms compare. 

II 

I pick out such as fairest seem. 

And laugh and talk as 'twere to him. 

Which, when my am’rous tale is said, 

I to my lover's charms compare. 
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Whilst thus employed an equal joy 
1 find, as though himself were by. 

How great! no language can reveal, 

'Tis that my sighs alone can tell: 

IV 

Which, harshness and distrust apart, 

^ Breathe warm the dictates of my heart; 

Such as he ever shall approve. 

And meet with equal zeal and love. 

The song was much commended by the king, as well 
IS the whole company: and, a good part of the night 
Deing spent, they were ordered to go and repose them- 
lelvs till the next day. 




THE TENTH DAY 


Now began certain little clouds, that were in the west, tc 
blush with a vermilion tint, whilst those in the east grew 
bright at their extremities, like burnished gold, owing 
to the sunbeams approaching near, and glancing upor 
them, when Pamphilus arose, and assembled all his 
company. 

After concluding whither they were to go, he led the 
way with an easy pace, attended by Philomena anc 
Flammetta, the rest all following at a distance talking o: 
many things relating to their future conduct; and taking 
a considerable circuit, they returned, as the sun grev 
warm, to the palace. There, plunging their ^glasses ii 
the clear current, they quaffed their morning draughts 
from whence they went amidst the shady walks of tin 
garden to amuse themselves till dinner. After dinini 
and sleeping as usual, they met where the king appointed 
when he laid his first commands on Neiphile, who begai 
very plecisantly in this manner: 


NOVEL I 

A certain knight in the service of the King of Spain thinks himself no 
sufficiently rewarded, when the king gives a remarkable proof tha 
it was not his fault so much as the knight’s ill fortune; and aftet 
wards nobly requites him. 

Behold it, ladies, as a singular favour, that the king ha 
appointed me to speak first on so noble a subject as tha 
of magnificence, which, as the sun is the glory of heaven 
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is the ornament and lustre of every other virtue. I shall 
relate, therefore, a pleasant novel enough, in my opinion, 
and which can be no other than useful. 

Know, then, that amongst other worthy knights of our 
.city was one Ruggieri de' Figiovanni, whose worth and 
valour made him equal at least to the best; and who, 
finding, according to the dispositions of his countr5nnen, 
that he had no opportunity of shewing his courage at 
home, resolved to go into the service of Alphonso, King 
of Spain, the most celebrated prince of his time. So he 
went attended with an honourable train, and was most 
OTaciously received by the king, to whom he soon made 
^s merit known as well by his gallant way of life, as 
.glorious feats of arms. Continuing then some time there, 
ind having particular regard to every action of the 
king's, he found that he gave away castles, cities, and 
Daronies, sometimes to one, and sometimes to another, 
Adthout the least judgment, and where there was no show 
of merit in the case, and that he came in for no part 
limself. Therefore being sensible of his own worth, and 
iearful lest his chguracter should suffer by such an over- 
jight, he took a resolution to depart, desiring the king's 
eave, which was granted him. His majesty also made 
lim a present of a fine mule, which was very acceptable, 
)n account of the long journey he had to perform. After 
vhich the king gave it in charge to one of his servants 
o contrive to fall in with him upon the road, but in such 
i manner that the knight should have no suspicion of 
lis sending him, when he was to note what he should say 
»ncerning the king, in order to carry a full account back, 

' ind the next morning he was to command his return wim 
' dm to the king. Accordingly the servant waited for the 
cnight's departure, and soon joined him, giving him to 
inderstand that he was going towards Italy. Thus they 
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rode on, chattering together. The knight being upon the 
mule which the king had given him, and it being now 
about three o'clock, he said. *‘We should do well to give 
our beasts a little rest." This being agreed, they put 
them in a stable, when they all staled except the mule. 
Going on afterwards, the servant attentive all the time to 
the knight’s words, they came to a river, where, water¬ 
ing all their beasts, the mule chanced to stale in the river, 
which when the knight saw, he said, "Plague on thee for 
an ill-conditioned beast, thou art just like thy master 
that gave thee to me." The servant took particular 
notice of this, and though he had picked up many things 
upon the road, there was no other but what redounded to 
the king’s credit; so the next morning, as they had 
mounted their horses, and were setting out for Itdy, he 
delivered the king’s mandate, upon which the knight 
immediately turned back. And the king being informed 
of what he had said concerning the mule, nad him 
brought before him, when he received him with a cheer¬ 
ful countenance, demanding why the mule and he were 
compared to each other. He very frankly replied, ‘Tt 
is, my lord, because you give where you ought not, and 
where you ought, there you give nothing; just as the mule 
would not stale where she should, but did it where she 
should not."—"Believe me. Signor Ruggieri," replied 
the king, "if I have not given to you as I have done to 
divers others, who are no way your equals, this happened 
not because I have not known you to be a valiant knight, 
and deserving of all I could do for you; but it was 
entirely your ill fortune, as I will soon convince you."— 
"My lord," answered the knight, "I do not complain 
because I have yet received nothing from your majesty, 
out of any desire of becoming richer but only as you 
have borne testimony in no respect to my virtue; and 
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though I hold your excuse to be good, I should yet be 
glad to see what you promise to show me, notwithstand¬ 
ing I want no such proof." The king then led him into 
a great hall, where as he had before given order, stood 
fwo large coffers, when he said, in the presence of many 
of his lords, "Sir Knight, in one of these coffers is my 
imperial crown, sceptre, globe, with all the best jewels 
that I have; the other is filled only with earth; then 
choose which you will, and it shall be yours; so you 
will see whether it is I that am ungrateful to your merit, 
or whether it be your ill fortune." Ruggieri, seeing 
it was the king's pleasure, made his choice of one, which 
the king ordered to be opened, and it was full of earth, 
upon which the king laughed, and said, "You see now, 
sir, that what I said of your fortune is true; but most 
assuredly your valour deserves that I interpose in the 
case. know very well that you have no desire to 
become a Spaniard, for which reason I would give you 
neither castle nor city; but this chest, which your ill 
fortune deprived you of, I will shall be yours, in despite 
of her. Take it home with you, that you may value 
yourself upon your virtue amongst your neighbours and 
friends, by this testimony of my bounty." The knight 
received it, and, after returning his majesty the thanks 
that were due for such a present, departed joyfully 
therewith to his native country. 

NOVEL II 

Ghino di Tacco takes the Abbot of Cligni prisoner, and cures him of a 
pain in his stomach, and then sets him at liberty; when he returns 
to the court of Rome, and reconciling him with Pope Bonifacef he 
is made prior of an hospital. 

Alphonso's magnificence was much applauded, when 
the king, who seemed more particularly pleased with it. 
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laid his next commands upon Eliza, and she immediately 
said: — 

For a king to be magnificent, and to give proofs of it 
to a person that had served him, must be allowed a great 
and commendable action. But what will you say to th« 
wonderful generosity of a clergyman towards one too that 
was his enemy; can anything be objected to that? 
Nothing surely can be said less than this, that if the one 
was a virtue in a king, the other in a churchman was a 
perfect prodigy; inasmuch as they are for the most part 
more sordid &an even women, and avowed enemies to 
everything of generosity. And though it is natural to 
desire revenge, they, notwithstanding their preaching up 
patience and recommending the forgiveness of injuries to 
others pursue it with more rancour than other people. 
This thing, therefore (I mean the generosity of a certain 
prelate) will be made appear in the following story, 

Ghino di Tacco was a man famous for his bold and 
insolent robberies, who being banished from Siena, and 
at utter enmity with the counts di Santa Fiore, caused the 
town of Radicofani to rebel against the church, and lived 
there whilst his gang robbed all who passed that way. 
Now when Boniface the Eighth was pope, there came to 
court the Abbot of Cligni, reputed to be one of the richest 
prelates in the world, and having debauched his stomach 
with high living, ha was advised by his physicians to go 
to the bath of Siena, as a certain cure. And, having 
leave from the pope, he set out with a goodly train of 
coaches, carriages, horses, and servants, paying no res- 
p^.t to the rumours concerning this robber. Ghino was 
apprised of his coming, and took his measures accord¬ 
ingly; when, without the loss of a man, he enclosed the 
abbot and his whole retinue in a narrow defile, where it 
was impossible for them to escape. This being done, he 
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sent one of his principal fellows to the abbot, with his 
service, requesting the favour of him to alight and visit 
him at his castle. Upon which the abbot replied, with 
a great deal of passion, that he had nothing to do with 
Ghino, but that his resolution was to go on, and he 
would see who dared to stop him. '"My lord,"’ quoth 
the man, with a great deal of humility, '‘you are now 
in a place where all excommunications are kicked out of 
doors; then please to oblige my master in this thing, it 
will be your best way.'’ \^ilst they were talking 
together, the place was surrounded with highwaymen, 
and the abbot, seeing himself a prisoner, went with a great 
deal of ill-will with the fellow to the castle, followed by 
his whole, retinue, where he dismounted, and was lodged, 
by Ghino’s appointment, in a poor, dark, little room, 
whilst every other person was well accommodated accord¬ 
ing to his respective station, and the carriages and all the 
horses tdKen exact care of. This being done, Ghino went 
to the abbot and said, “My lord, Ghino, whose guest 
you are, requests the favour of you to let him know 
whither you are going, and upon what account?’’ The 
abbot was wise enough to lay all his haughtiness aside 
for the present, and satisfied him with regard to both. 
Ghino went away at hearing this, and resolving to cure 
him without a bath, he ordered a great fire to be kept 
constantly in his room, coming to hiiyi no more till next 
morning, when he brought him two slices of toasted 
bread, in a fine napkin, and a large glass of his own rich 
white wine, saying to him, “My lord, when Ghino was 
young, he studied physic, and he declares that the very 
best medicine for a pain in the stomach is what he feis 
now provided for you, of which these things are to be 
the beginning. Then take them, and have a good heart.” 
The abbot, whose hunger was much greater than was his 
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will to joke, eat the bread, though with a great deal of 
indignation, and drank the glass of wine; after which he 
began to talk a little arrogantly, asking many questions, 
and demanding more particularly to see this Ghino. But 
Ghino passed over part of what he said as vain, and th*e 
rest he answered very courteously, declaring that Ghino 
meant to make him a visit very soon, and then left him. 
He saw him no more till next morning, when he brought 
him as much bread and wine as before, and in the same 
manner. And thus he continued during many days, 
till he found the abbot had eat some dried beans, which 
he had left purposely in the chamber, when he inquired, 
of him, as from Ghino, how he found his stomach? The 
abbot replied, 'T should be well enough were I out of 
this man*s clutches. There is nothing I want now so 
much as to eat, for his medicines have had such an effect 
upon me, that I am fit to die with hunger."' Ghino, then, 
having furnished a room with the abbot's own goods and 
provided an elegant entertainment, to which many people 
of the town were invited, as well as the abbot’s own 
domestics, went the next morning to him, and said, '*My 
lord, now you find yourself recovered, it is time for you 
to quit this infirmary.*' So he took him by the hand, 
and led him into the chamber, leaving him there with his 
own people; and as he went out to give orders about 
the feast, the abbot was giving an account how he had 
led his life in that place, whilst they declared that they 
had been used by Ghino with all possible respect. When 
the time came they sat down, and were nobly entertained, 
b\it still without Ghino’s making himself known. But 
after the abbot had continued some days in that manner, 
Ghino had all the goods and furniture brought into a 
large room, and the horses were likewise led into the 
courtyard which was under it, when he inquired how his 
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lordship now found himself, or whether he was yet able 
to ride. The abbot made answer, that he was strong 
enough, and his stomach perfectly well, and that he only 
wanted to quit this man. Ghino then brought him into 
tne room where all his goods were, shewing him also to 
the window, that he might take a view of his horses, 
when he said, “My lord, you must understand it was no 
evil disposition, but his being driven a poor exile from 
his own house, and persecuted with many enemies that 
forced Ghino di Tacco, whom I am, to be a robber upon 
the highways, and an enemy to the court of Rome. You 
seem, however, to be a person of honour; as, therefore, 
I have cured you of your pain in your stomach, I do not 
mean to treat you as I would do another person that 
should fall into my hands, that is to take what I please, 
but I would have you consider my necessity and then 
give me what you will yourself. Here is all that belongs 
to you; lEhe horses you may see out of the window: take 
either part or the whole, just as you are disposed, and 
go or stay, as is most agreeable to you.” The abbot was 
surprised to hear a highwayman talk in so courteous a 
manner, which did not a little please him; so, turning all 
his former passion and resentment into kindness and 
good-will, he ran with a heart full of friendship to 
embrace him: ‘T protest solemnly, that to procure the 
friendship of such a one as I take you to be, I would 
undergo more than what you have already made me 
suffer. Cursed be that evil fortune which has thrown 
you into this way of life!” So taking only a few of his 
most necessary tWngs, and also of his horses, and leaving 
all the rest, he came back to Rome. The pope had heard 
of the abbot’s being a prisoner, and though he was much 
concerned at it, yet upon seeing him, he inquired what 
benefit he had received from the baths? The abbot 
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replied, with a smile, “Holy father, I found a physician 
much nearer, who has cured me excellently well;’" and 
he told him the manner of it, which made the pope laugh 
heartily, when, going on with his story, and moved wilji 
a truly generous spirit, he requested of his holiness one 
favour. The pope imagining he would ask something 
else, freely consented to grant it. Then said the abbot, 
“Holy father, what I mean to require is, that you would 
bestow a free pardon on Ghino di Tacco, my doctor, 
because of all people of worth that I ever met with, he 
certainly is most to be esteemed, and the damage he does 
is more the fault of fortune than himself. Change but 
his condition and give him something to live upon, accord¬ 
ing to his rank and station, and I dare say you will have 
the same opinion of him that I have.’’ The pope, being 
of a noble spirit, and a great encourager of merit, pro¬ 
mised to do so, if he was such a person as he*reported, 
and, in the meantime, gave letters of safe conduct for 
his coming thither. Upon that assurance, Ghino came 
to court, when the pope was soon convinced of his worth, 
and reconciled to him, giving him the priory of an 
hospital, and creating him a knight. And there he 
continued as a friend and loyal servant to the holy church, 
and to the Abbot of Cligni, as long as he lived. 

NOVEL III 

Mithridanes envied the generosity of Nathan, and went to kill him ; 
when, conversing together, without knowing him, and being 
informed in what manner he might do it, he went to meet him in 
a wood as he had directed. There he calls him to mind, is ashamed 
• and becomes his friend. 

“ft 

The abbot’s extraordinary generosity seemed next to a 
miracle to all that heard it; when Philostratus was com¬ 
manded to speak, who instantly said: — 

Great, most noble ladies, was the magnificence of 
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the King of Spain; and that of the Abbot of Cligni some¬ 
thing quite unusual; but perhaps it will appear no less 
strange to you to be told how a person, as a proof of his 
liberality to another, who thirsted after his blood, nay, 
and his very soul too, should contrive industriously to 
gratify him. And he had done so, if the other would 
have taken what was so offered, as I am going to shew 
you. 

Most certain it is, if any faith may be given to the 
Genoese, and others that have been in those parts, that 
in the country of Cattaio lived a person of noble extract, 
and rich beyond comparison, called Nathan, who having 
an estate adjoining to the great road which led from the 
east to the west, and being of a generous spirit, and 
desirous of shewing it by his good works, summoned 
together many master artificers, and in a very short time 
raised one of the most grand and beautiful palaces that 
ever was seen, furnishing it with everything necessary 
for the more honourable reception of persons of distinc¬ 
tion. He had also great numbers of servants, and kept 
open house for all comers and goers, continuing this noble 
way of living, till not only the east but the west also 
resounded his fame. Being grown into years, and his 
hospitality no way abated, it happened that his renown 
reached the ears of a young gentleman named Mithri- 
danes, living in a country not far from the other, who, 
thinking himself full as wealthy as Nathan, began to envy 
his fame and virtue, resolving to annul or cloud them 
both by a superior generosity. So he built such another 
palace as Nathan's, and was extravagantly generous '“io 
everybody that how famous he soon became it is needless 
to say. Now one day it happened as he was all alone in 
his palace-court, that a woman came in at one of the 
gates, and demanded alms, which she received; after 
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which she came in at a second, and was relieved a second 
time, and so on for twelve times successively, and return¬ 
ing the thirteenth, he said, ''Good woman, you grow 
troublesome;" but yet he gave her. The old woman, at 
hearing these words, said, ''The prodigious generosity df 
Nathan ! O how greatly is it to be admired! I went in 
at all the thirty-two gates which are at his palace, as well 
as this, and received an alms at every one, without being 
known all the time, as it seemed to me, and here I come 
but thirteen, and am known and flouted!" and so went 
away without ever coming there more. Mithridanes, 
imagining that this concerning Nathan was a diminution of 
his own fame, grew extremely incensed, and said, ''Alas 1 
when shall I come up to Nathan in great things, not to 
say surpass him, as is my intention, when I fall short 
even in the smallest matters? Undoubtedly, it is all 
labour in vain, unless I dismiss him from the world, 
which, seeing old age ineffectual, I must do * instantly 
with my own hands. So rising up in a passion, without 
making anyone acquainted with his design, he mounted 
his horse, taking very few attendants with him, and the 
third day he arrived at Nathan's palace, when he ordered 
his people not to seem to belong to him, but provide 
themselves with lodgings till they heard farther from him. 
Coming there towards the evening, and being left by 
himself, he found Nathan alone, not far from his palace, 
taking a walk for his amusement, in a very plain habit, 
when he, not knowing him, desired he would show him 
the way to Nathan’s dwelling. Nathan cheerfully replied, 
''Son, there is nobody in this country can shew you better 
than myself; then, if you please, I will conduct you 
thither." The young gentleman replied, "I should be 
extremely obliged to you; but coiild wish, if it were 
possible, neither to be seen nor known by Nathan"— 
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“This also,” quoth Nathan, “I will do for you, if it be 
your design/’ So he alighted, and walked along with 
him, falling agreeably into discourse together, till they 
came to the palace, wh'en Nathan bid one of his servants 
take the horse, and he whispered in the fellow’s ear for 
him to acquaint all the people in the house that none of 
them should let the gentleman know he was Nathan, 
which was done. Being entered into the palace, he put 
Mithridanes into a very fine apartment, where nobody 
should see him but those whom he had appointed to wait 
upon him; and shewed him all possible respect, himself 
constantly keeping him company. 

After Mithridanes had been for some time with him, 
he asked with a great deal of reverence, who he was. 
When he rephed, “I am an inferior servant of Nathan’s, 
who have grown old in his service, and yet he never pro¬ 
moted me to anything more than what you see me; and, 
therefore "though other people commend him, I have little 
reason to do so.’’ These words gave Mithridanes some 
hopes that he might the better and more securely effect 
his base purpose. Nathan' then inquired very court¬ 
eously of him concerning who he was, and the occasion 
of his coming thither, offering him his best advice and 
assistance. Mithridanes hesitated a little upon that, but 
at length resolved to let him into his design; so, after a 
long preamble requesting secrecy, and that he would 
lend him a helping hand, he declared who he was, what 
he came thither for, and his inducement. Nathao, hear¬ 
ing his detestable resolution, was quite changed within 
himself; nevertheless, without any appearance thereof, 
!he replied boldly, and with a steady countenance, 
.“Mithridanes, your father was truly a noble person, nor 
lare you willing to degenerate, having undertaken so 
j glorious an enterprise as is that of being liberal to all 
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people; I do greatly commend the envy you bear to 
Nathan’s virtue, because, were there many more men of 
the same principle, the world, though bad enough at 
present, would soon grow better. Your affair I shall 
most assuredly keep secret, which I can further more by 
my advice, than any help I am able to give you, and that 
in the following manner: — 

“About half a mile from hence is a grove, where he 
generally takes a walk for a considerable time every 
morning; there you may easily meet with him, and do 
what you purpose. If you should kill him, in order to 
return home without any hinurance, do not go the way 
you came, but take a path that leads out of the grove 
to the left, which, though not so much frequented as the 
other, is yet a shorter way to your house, as well as more 
secure.” When Mithridanes had received this instruc¬ 
tion and Nathan was departed, he let his attendants, that 
were in the same house, know privately where*they were 
to wait for him the next day. And early in the morning, 
Nathan arose, his mind being no way changed from the 
counsel given to Mithridanes, and went to the grove with 
a design of meeting with his death. Mithridanes alsc 
took his bow and sword, having no other weapon, and 
rode to the same place, where he saw Nathan walking 
at a distance by himself; and being minded before h( 
put him to death, to hear what he had to say, he laic 
hold of the turban that was upon his head, and cried out 
“Old dotard! thou art a dead man.” Nathan made n( 
reply but this: “Then I have deserved it.” Mithridanes 
bearing his voice, and looking in his face, found it wa: 
the same person that had so kindly received him, kep 
him company, and faithfully advised him: upon whicl 
his rage and malice were turned into shame and remorse 
and throwing away his sword, which he had ready draw] 
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to stab him, he dismounted, and fell with tears at his 
feet, saying, *'My dearest father, I am now convinced of 
your liberality, considering what pains you have taken 
to bestow your life upon me, which I was very unjustly 
desirous of having. But God, more careful of my doing 
my duty than I was myself, opened the eyes of my under¬ 
standing, which envy had closed, at a time when there 
was the greatest need of it. The more ready, therefore, 
you were to oblige me, so much the greater I acknow¬ 
ledge my remorse to be. Take that revenge then, of me 
which you think adequate to the nature of my crime." 
Nathan raised him up and embraced him, saying, "Son, 
your design, call it wicked, or what you will, needs neither 
your asking any pardon nor yet my granting it; because 
it was out of ho hatred, but only a desire to excel. Be 
assured, then, there is nobody regards you more than I 
do, considering the greatness of your soul, which was 
given yoii not for the amassing of wealth, as is the 
:ase of misers, but the distribution of it; be not ashamed 
Df your design of cutting me off, to become more famous, 
lor think I am at all surprised at it: the greatest 
monarchs, by no other art than that of killing not one 
nan only, as you would have done, but infinite numbers, 
iestroying whole countries, and laying cities in ruins, 
lave enlarged their empire, and consequently their fame. 
Therefore, to kill me alone, to make yourself famous, is 
leither new nor strange." Mithridanes far from excusing 
lis evil intent, but commending Nathan’s honest gloss 
ipon it, proceeded so far as to tell him, that he wondered 
•xceedingly how he could bring himself to such a readsy 
less to die, and be even advising and aiding to it. 

When Nathan replied, 'T would not have you 
vonder at all at it; for ever since I have been my own 
naster, and resolved to do that wherein you have 
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endeavoured to follow my example, nobody ever came to 
my house, whom I did not content to the utmost of my 
power, as to what was required of me. Now it was your 
fortune to come for my life; therefore, that you should 
not be the only person who went away ungratified, I 
resolved to give it, advising you in such a manner that 
you might be secure of it without losing your own. 
Therefore I conjure you to take it, if it will be any 
pleasure to you: I do not know how I can better bestow 
it. Eighty years have I had the full enjoyment of it; 
and, according to the course of nature, and as it fares 
with other men, and all other things, I can keep it but 
very little time longer: so I hold it better to part with it 
of my own accord, as I have done my wealth and estate, 
than to keep it till it is wrested from me by nature. A 
hundred years are no great matter; what then, are six 
or eight, which are all that are left me? Take it, then, 
I say again, if you please, for I never met with any one 
before that desired it, nor do I expect any other will 
accept it, if you do not. Besides, the longer it is kept, 
of the less value it grows, so take it once for all, whilst it 
is worth something.** Mithridanes was extremely con¬ 
founded and said, *‘God forbid that, so far from touch¬ 
ing a thing of the value your life is, I should even desire 
it as I did just now. Instead of lessening your years, I 
would willingly add of my own, if it were possible.*’— 
“And would you,** he replied “if you could? That 
would be doing to you what I have done yet to no one, 
I mean robbing you to enrich myself. But I will tell 
ytiu what you shall do: you shall come and live here, 
and be called Nathan, and I will go to y^ur house, and, 
take the name of Mithridanes.*' He replied, “If I knew 
how to behave as well as you do, I should readily 
embrace your offer; but as I am sensible I should only, 
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lessen the fame of Nathan, I shall never seek to impair 
that in another which I cannot increase in myself, so 
pray excuse me.** With these and more such compli¬ 
ments, they returned to the palace, where Nathan shewed 
great respect to Mithridanes, confirming him in his great 
and noble design; who, being disposed to return home, 
took his leave, fully convinced that he could never come 
up to Nathan in liberality. 


NOVEL IV 
% 

Signor Gentil de’ Carisendi takes a lady out of her grave, whom he 
had loved, and who was buried for dead. She recovers, and is 
brought to bed of a son, which he presents along with the lady to 
her husband. 

It seemed strange to them all for a man to be lavish of 
his bloocf, and it was agreed that Nathan had outdone 
both the King of Spain and the Abbot of Cligni. When 
the king signified his will to Lauretta that she should 
begin, which she did to this effect: — 

Great, as well as beautiful, most noble ladies, are 
the incidents which have been already related, nor does 
an 5 dhing seem wanting, in my opinion, to bring our 
argument home to the subject, but that we take in the 
affair of love, which affords matter enough for discourse 
upon any question whatever. For this reason, then, 
and as it is always an agreeable topic to youth, I shall 
mention the generosity of an enamoured young gentle¬ 
man, which, all things considered, will appear, perhaps, 
no way inferior to the others: if it be true that people 
give away their wealth, forget animosities, run a thou¬ 
sand risks of their lives, and, what is more, their fame 
ind honour too, and all to come at the thing desired. 
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In Bologna was a knight, of great consequence and 
worth, called Gentil Carisendi, who was in love with 
Catalina, the wife of Niccoluccio Caccianimico; and, 
meeting with no return, he went in a kind of despair to 
Modena, whither he was called as Podesta. In the meaiv 
time, Niccoluccio being absent from Bologna, and his 
lady at a country-house about three miles distant, 
where she was gone to stay, being with child, it happened 
she was taken with an hysteric fit, which quite extin¬ 
guished all signs of life, so that her physician declared 
her dead. And because her acquaintance said, they 
had been informed by her that she was not quick with 
child, she was immeiately buried in a vault belonging 
to a neighbouring church. This was soon signified by 
a friend to Signor Gentil, who, though he had never 
received the least mark of her favour, grieved extremely, 
saying at last to himself, ‘‘Behold, my dear Catalina, 
you are dead; living you would never deign me*one kind 
look; now, however, that you cannot prevent it, I will 
please myself with a kiss.'' So, giving orders that his 
departure should be a secret, towards evening he 
mounted his horse, and taking a servant along with him, 
he rode directly to the vault she was buried which he 
opened, and laying down by her, he put his cheek to 
hers, and wept. At length, laying his hands for some 
time upon her bosom he thought he felt something beat, 
when, throwing all fear aside, and attending more nicely 
to the circumstance, he was convinced she had a small 
spark of life remaining in her; therefore, by the help 
of his servant, he took her out of the vault as gently 
as possible, and laying her upon the horse, he brought 
her privately to his house at Bologna. There his mother, 
a worthy, good lady, having the whole account from him, 
by warm baths and other means, soon brought her tc 
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herself; when, after fetching a deep sigh, she said, 
‘'Alas! where am I?'' The good lady replied, “Make 
yourself easy, you are in a very good place." Looking 
then all round, and seeing Signor Gentil before her, her 
sistonishment was great, and she desired his mother to 
inform her by what means she had come thither. He 
then related ever5dhing to her; at which she was con¬ 
cerned, and, after giving due thanks, she requested of 
his love and generous deportment, to attempt nothing 
contrary to her honour and that of her husband, and 
that, when it was daylight, he would suffer her to go 
home. “Madam," he replied, “whatever my love has 
been heretofore, I promise both now and hereafter, seeing 
I have been so fortunate to bring you to life, to use you 
with the same regard as I would my sister; but? as I think 
myself entitled to some reward, I must insist upon your 
granting me one favour."—“Sir," said she, “You may 
command anything from me consistent with modesty." 
He made answer, “Madam, your relations and all the 
people of Bologna are assured of your being dead; 
therefore I insist only upon your sta5dng here with my 
mother till I return from Modena, which will be very 
soon. My reason is, that I would then, in the presence 
of the principal inhabitants here, make a valuable and 
solemn present of you to your husband." The lady, 
knowing her obligations to the knight, and that his 
demand was honourable, consented, and gave her word 
to abide by it, notwithstanding she longed extremely to 
gratify her relations with the news of her being alive. 
And whilst they were talking, she felt labour-pains co^ie 
upon her, and she was soon delivered of a son, which 
added greatly to their joy. Signor Gentil ordered that 
she should have the same care taken of her as if she 
had been his own wife, and then returned privately to 
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Modena. There he continued till the expiration of his 
office, and the morning he was to come home, he 
ordered a great entertainment to be made at his house, 
to which Niccoluccio Caccianimico, • with many of the 
principal citizens, were invited: and after he had dis¬ 
mounted, and found, the company waiting for him, 
understanding too that the lady and child were both 
very well, he received them all with a great deal of joy; 
and dinner was immediately served up in the most magni¬ 
ficent manner possible. Towards the end, having con¬ 
certed everything beforehand with the lady, he addressed 
himself to his guests in the following manner: '‘Gentle¬ 
men, I remember to have heard of a pretty custom in 
Persia, that when anyone has a mind to shew the greatest 
respect in his power to any of his friends, that he invites 
them to his house, and produces that thing, be what it 
will, wife, mistress, or daughter, that is most dear to him, 
declaring thereby that he would, if he was ablfe, lay his 
very heart before them. This custom I mean to intro¬ 
duce at Bologna. You do me honour with your company 
at this feast, and I will return it, by shewing that thing 
which is the most dear to me of aU that I have in the 
world, or ever shall possess. But I must first beg your 
solution of a difficulty which I am going to start to 
you. 

“A certain person had a very honest and trusty 
servant, who was taken extremely ill, whom, without 
more to do, he sent out into the street in that condition; 
when a stranger, out of mere compassion, took him into 
his house, and with a great deal of trouble and expense 
had him restored to his former health. Now I would 
gladly know whether the first master has any right to 
complain of the second, for keeping him in his service, 
and refusing to restore him." This occasioned a great 
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deal of argument, and all agreed at last in opinion, leav¬ 
ing Niccoluccio Caccionimico, who was an elegant 
speaker to report it. He, therefore, after commanding 
the Persian custom said, they were all persuaded that the 
hx'st master had no right, after he had not only aban¬ 
doned him, but thrown him away as it were; and that, on 
account of the kindness done to him, he justly belonged 
to the second, who offered no violence or injury to the first 
in detaining him. The rest of the company, being all 
wise and worthy persons, declared that they joined in 
opinion with Niccoluccio. When the knight, pleased 
with the answer, and having it too from Niccoluccio, 
affirmed that those were his sentiments, adding, “It is 
now time for me to honour you according to promise. “ 
So he sent two of his servants to the lady, whom he had 
taken care to be very gaily dressed desiring her to favour 
his guests with her company. Accordingly, she came into 
the hall, followed by two servants, with the little infant 
in her arms. And after she had seated herself, he said, 
“Behold, this is what I value beyond everything else; 
see if you think I am in the right. “ The gentlemen all 
praised her extremely, pronouncing her worthy of his 
esteem: and after looking more nicely at her, many of 
them were going to have owned her, had it not been 
that they thought her dead. But none viewed her so 
much as Niccoluccio, who, the knight having stepped a 
little aside, grew impatient to know who she was; and 
unable ^ny longer to contain himself, demanded of her 
if she was a citizen or stranger. ■ The lady, hearing this 
from her husband, could scarcely refrain from giving him 
an answer, yet, in regard to her injunctions, she held her 
peace. Another inquired whether that was her child; 
and a third whether she was wife, or any relation to Signor 
Gentil. Still she made no reply to any. So when the 
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knight returned, one of the company said, “Sir, this is 
really a pretty T:reature, but she appears to be dumb: is 
she^actu^ly so?“—“Gentlemen,** he replied, “her silence 
is no small argument of her virtue.**—“Tell us, then,** 
quoth one, “who she is.**—“That I will,** said the 
knight, “with all my heart, if you will promise me in the 
mean time that none of you stir from your places till I 
have made an end.*' This being agreed, and the tables 
all removed, he went and sat down by her, saying, 
“Gentlemen, this lady is that good and faithful servant 
of whom I proposed the question; who, being set at 
nought by her friends, and thrown into the street, as it 
were for a thing of no account, was by me with great 
care taken up, and redeemed from death, and from so 
terrible an object as she once was, brought to what you 
now see. But, for your more perfect understanding of 
what has happened, I will make it plain to you in a few 
words.** So he began from his being first enhmoured, 
a.nd related everything, particularly that had happened, 
to the great amazement of the hearers; adding, at last, 
“For these reasons, if you stick to what you said just now, 
and Niccoluccio especially, the lady is mine, and nobody 
has any right to demand her from me.** No reply was 
made to this, but all stood expecting to hear what he had 
further to say. In the meantime, Niccoluccio and the 
rest of the company as well as the lady, were so affected, 
that they all wept. But Signor Gentil arose, and taking 
the child in his arms, and the lady by the hand, he went 
towards Niccoluccio, and said, “Rise, my friend; behold 
14I0 not give you your wife, whom you and her relations 
had thrown away, but I bestow this lady upon you, as 
an acquaintance of mine, along with her little son, which 
is yours, and whom, I have called by my own name; 
and I entreat you not to have the worse opinion of her, 
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for having been three months in my house; for I eall 
Heaven to witness, that, though my lovo was the cause 
of her being preserved, she has lived with the same 
honour in my house, along with my mother, as she could 
have done with her own parent.’* Then, turning to the 
lady, he said, “Madame, I now acquit you of your 
promise, and give you freely up to your husband.” So 
giving him the lady and the child into his arms, he re¬ 
turned, and sat down. Niccoluccio received them with 
the greater joy, as it was the more unexpected, loading 
the knight with infinite thanks whilst the company, who 
could not refrain from weeping, highly commended his 
generosity, as did every one also that heard it. The 
lady now was brought to her own house with great 
demonstrations of joy, and the people all beheld her with 
the same wonder as if she had been raised from the dead. 
Moreover, the knight was in the greatest esteem ever after,, 
both with her and Niccoluccio, as well as their relations 
and friends. 

What will you say, then, ladies? Is a king’s 
giving away his crown and sceptre, an abbot’s 
reconciling a malefactor to the pope, or an old man’s 
offering his throat to an enemy’s dagger, anything like this 
action of Signor Gentil’s? who, being in file bloom and 
heat of youth, and seeming to have a good title to that 
which other people’s carelessness had thrown away, and 
he by good fortune happened to pick up, not only res¬ 
trained his desire, much to his honour, but generously 
resigned what he had entirely coveted, and sought at 
all events to possess. To me they seem no way coijn- 
parable. 
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Dianora requires Ansaldo to present her with a garden in January as 
beautiful as in May. He engages a necromancer to do it. Her 
* husband, upon this, gives her leave to keep her word with Ansaldq ; 
who, hearing of the husband's generosity, quits her of her promise ; 
and the necromancer likewise takes nothing for his trouble. 

Signor Gentil was extolled to the very skies by the whole 
assembly, when the king ordered Emilia to follow; who 
immediately, as though she were desirous of speaking, 
began in this manner:— 0 

There is no one but must allow* that Signor Gentil 
did a very noble action, but to say that nothing greater 
could be done is saying too much, as I shall shew in a 
very short novel. 

In the country of Frioli, which, though very cold, 
is yet beautiful with many pleasant mountains, fine 
rivers and crystal springs, is a place called Udine, where 
lived a' worthy lady, name Dianora, the wife of a very 
agreeable man, and one of great wealth, called Gilberto. 
Now she had taken the fancy of a great and noble lord, 
called Ansaldo, one of extraordinary generosity and 
prowess, and known to all the country; who used fre¬ 
quently to solicit her with messages and offers of love, 
but in vain. At length, being quite wearied with his 
importunity, and seeing that he still persisted notwith¬ 
standing her repeated denials, she resolved to rid her¬ 
self of him by a new, and as she thought, impossible 
demand. So she said to his emissary one day, “Good 
woman, you have often told me that Ansald© loves 
mli beyond all the world, and have offered me great 
presents on his part, which he may keep to himself, for 
I shall never be prevailed upon to a compliance in that 
manner. Could I be assured, indeed, that his love is 
really such as you say, then I should certainly be brought 
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to return it: therefore, if he will convince me of that by 
a proof which I shall require, I will instantly be at his 
service.” ”What is it, then,” quoth the good woman, 
”^at you desire him to do?” ”It is this,” she replied: 
”I would have a garden in the month of January, which 
is now coming on, as full of green herbs, flowers, and 
trees laden with fruit, as though it were the month of May: 
unless he does this for me, charge him to trouble me no 
more, for that I will instantly make a complaint to my. 
husband and all friends.” 

He being acquainted with the demand, which seemed 
next to an impossibility, and knowing that it was contrived 
on purpose to deprive him of all hopes of success, resolved 
yet to try all possible means in such a case, sending to 
every part of the world to find out a person able to assist 
him; when at length he met with a magician, who would 
undertake it for a large sum of money; and: having agreed 
upon a price, he waited impatiently for the time of its 
being done. On the first of January, therefore, at night, 
the cold being extreme, and everj^ing covered with 
snow, this wise man, in a meadow near to the city, made 
one of the finest gardens , spring up that ever was seen, 
filled with all kinds of herbs, flowers and fruits, which 
Ansaldo saw with infinite pleasure, and picking some of 
the fairest fruits and flowers, he sent them privately to the 
lady, inviting her to come and see the garden which she 
had required, in order to be convinced of his love, and 
that she might call to mind the promise she had made, 
and so#be reputed a woman of her word. The lady 
viewing the present, and hearing also from many peofie 
' of this wonderful garden, began to repent of what she had 
done. But with all this repentance, being still desirous 
of seeing strange sights, sl^ went thither with many more 
ladies, and having highly commended it returned home 
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sorrowful enough, thinking of her engagement. She 
continued so very uneasy, tfiat her husband at last per¬ 
ceived it, and demanded the reason. For some time she 
was ashamed to speak, but being constrained at last, she 
related the whole thing. Gilberto was greatly disturbed 
about it, till, considering the upright intention of his lady 
in the affair, he began to be something pacified, and said, 
**No wise and virtuous lady would ever receive any 
messages, or make any conditions with regard to her 
chastity. Words have a more ready admittance to the 
heart tiian many people imagine, and with lovers nothing 
is impossible. You were highly to blame first *to listen, 
and afterwards to covenant: but as I know the purity of 
•your intentibn, and to free you from your engagement, 
I will grant what nobody else would do in such a case. 
For fear of this necromancer, who, by Ansaldo's instiga¬ 
tion, may do us some mischief if you disappoint him, I 
consent that you go to Ansaldo, and if you can by any 
means get quit of that tie with safety to your honour, 
that you endeavour to do it, otherwise that you comply, 
in deed, though you will be chaste and pure.'' She wept 
and shewed great reluctance, but he insisted upon it. 
So early in the morning, without any gUfeat care to make 
herself fine, she went with her woman and two men- 
servants to Ansaldo’s house, who, hearing the lady was 
there, arose with great surprise, and called the wise man, 
saying to him, “You sh^ now see the effect of your 
skill.'' So he went to meet her, and shewed her into a 
handsome room, where there was a great fire, and sitting 
^wn together, he said “Madame, I beg, if the long re- 
^rd I have had for you merit any reward, that you 
would please to tell me why you come here at this time,; 
and with this company.'' She blushed, and repliedJ 
with tears, “Sir, it was fieither love, nor yet regard to 
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promise, biit merely my husband's order, who shewing 
more respect to the labours of your inordinate love than 
his honour and mine, had forced me to come hither; 

I therefore, as it is commanded, I submit to your pleasure.” 
IffrAnsaldo was surprised at the sight of the lady, he was 
now much more so at hearing her talk; and, being moved 
with Gilberto's generosity, his love was changed into 
compassion, and he said, “Madame, Heaven forbid that 
I should ever take away the honour of a person who has 
shewed such pity for my love: therefore you are as safe 
with me as if you were my sister, and when it seems good 
to you, 3^ou may depart, upon condition that you tender 
your husband, in my name, those thanks which you think 
are due to his great generosity, requesting him’for the time 
to come, to esteem me always as his brother and faithful 
servant.” The lady, overjoyed with this, replied, “All 
the world, sir, could never make me believe, when I 
consider your character, that anything could have 
happened on my coming hither, otherwise than now it 
has done; for which I shall always be obliged to you.” 
So she took her leave, and returned to her husband, 
when, relating what had happened, it proved the occa¬ 
sion of a strict ^friendship ever after between him and 
Ansaldo. The necromancer now being about to receive 
his reward, and having observed Gilberto*s generosity to 
Ansaldo, and that of Ansaldo to the lady, said, “As 
Gilberto has been so liberal of his honour, and you of your 
love, you shall give me leave to be the same with regard 
to my pay: knowing it then to be worthily employed, I 
design it shall be yours.” Ansaldo was ashamed, an^ 
pressed him to take all or part, but in vain. And after 
the third day was passed that the necromancer had taken 
away his garden, and was willing to depart, he thank¬ 
fully dismissed him, having extinguished his inordinate 
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desires out of a mere principle of honour. What say you 
now, ladies ? Shall we prefer the dead lady and the love 
of Gentil, grown cold, as destitute of all hope, to the 
liberality of Ansaldo, who loved more than ever, and 
who was fired with the greater expectation, since the prey 
so long pursued was then in his power? It is mere folly 
to suppose that generosity can ever be compared to this. 


NOVEL VI 


Old king Charles, surnamed the Victorious, being in love with a young 
lady, and ashamed afterwards of his folly, marries both her and 
her sister much to their advantage. 


Who can recount the various disputes that arose amongst 
the company, whether Gilberto’s generosity, or Ansaldo's, 
or, lastly, the necromancer's, with regard to Dianora, 
was the greatest? Surely it would be too tedious at this 
time. But the king, after suffering them to dispute a 
while, ordered Flammetta to put an end to the debate; 
who began presently to this effect: — 

Ladies, I was always of opinion that in such com¬ 
pany as ours, people should speak so fully as to leave . 
no room for doubt concerning the meaning of an5dhing 
that is advanced; for disputes more properly belong to 
students in the schools than to us, who can scarcely 
manage our wheels and our distaffs. Therefore, seeing ; 
you have been already embroiled, I shall leave something 
of doubt which I was going to mention, to relate an 
affair of no insignificant person, but of a most mighty 
king, stating how he behaved with regard to his honour. 

^ You must all have heard of king Charles the Ancient, , 
or the First, by whose glorious enterprise and great vic¬ 
tory obtained over king Manfredi, the Ghibelline faction [ 
was driven out of Florence, and the Guelphs restored. | 
On which account a certain knight, called Neri de gli i’ 
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Uberti, departed with his whole family and great store 
of wealth, meaning yet to live under the protection of no 
other king; and choosing a solitary place, with a design 
to end his days in quiet, he went to Gastello da Mare 
where he purchased, about a bow-shot from all other 
houses, amongst the olives and chestnuts with which that 
place abounds, a little estate, and built a small con¬ 
venient house upon.it, by the side of which was a most 
delightful garden, and in the middle of that, according 
to our taste, as there was a great command of water, he 
made a fine canal, storing it well with fish; and attending 
only to the care of hit garden, it happened that King 
Charles came during the summer to amuse himself at 
Gastello da Mare for a few days; when, hearing of Neri's 
fine garden, he had a great desire to see it; and, consider¬ 
ing he was of the adverse party, he resolved to use the 
more familiarity towards him; so he sent him word, that 
he and four fnends should come and sup with him the 
next evening in his garden. This was an agreeable 
message to Signor Neri, who made the necessary provi¬ 
sion for his entertainment, receiving him afterwards in 
the best manner he was able. The king highly com¬ 
mended both the houses and garden; and the table being 
spread by the side of the c^nal, he sat down, ordering 
Count Guido di Monforte, who was amongst his atten¬ 
dants, to sit on one side, and Signor Neri on the other; 
and as for the remaining there, they sat as they were 
placed, by Signor Neri. Supper now was served up ir 
the most delicate order, witii the best and richest wine, 
greatly to the king's .liking; and whilst he was eatiKg, 
with great admiration of the beauty of the place, two 
young damsels, of ^bout fifteen years of age, entered the 
gardefi, with their hair like golden wire, most curiously 
curled, and garlands of flowers upon their heads, whilsl 
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their mien and deportment bespoke them rather angels 
than mortal creatures: their garments were of fine linen 
cloth, as white as snow, which were girt round their 
waists, and hung in large folds from thence to their feet. 
She that came first had two fishing nets, which she 
carried in her left hand upon her shoulder, and in her 
right was a long stick; the other that followed had a 
frying pan upon her left shoulder, and under the same 
arm a faggot of wood, with a^revet in her hand, and in 
the other hand a bottle of on and a lighted torch; at 
which the king was greatly surprised, and waited atten> 
tively to see what it meant. 

The damsels being come before him, made their 
obeisance in the humblest and modestest manner; and at 
the entrance of the pond, she that had the pan with the 
other things, laid them down upon the ground; and 
taking up the stick which the other carried, they both 
stepped into the canal, the water of which came up to 
their breasts. A servant immediately kindled a fire, 
and laying the pan upon the trevet, and putting oil 
therein, he began to wait till the damsels should throw 
him some fish. So one of them beating the places where 
the fish lay, and the other holding the net, they soon 
caught fish enough, to the great diversion of the, king; 
and throwing them to the ser^nt, who put them alive 
as it were into the pan, they took out some of the finest, 
as they had been before instructed, and cast them upon 
the table before the king. Count Guido, and their'father. 
The king was highly delighted with seeing them jump 
^out, and he took and tossed them about in like manner, 
and so they diverted themselves, till the servant had, 
fried that which he had in his pan, which was set beforej 
Hie king by Signor Neri's order,, more as a curiosity that'! 
anything nice and dainty. The damsels, thinking they* 
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had now done enough, came out of the water, with their 
garments hanging about them in such a manner as 
scarcely to conce^ any part of their bodies, and modestly 
saluting the king as before, they returned into the house. 
Trie king, with the count and gentleman that attended, 
were much taken with their extraordinary beauty and 
modest behaviour: the king especially, who was perfect¬ 
ly lost in admiration, and finding a secret passion steal¬ 
ing upon him, without knowing which to prefer, they 
were so exactly alike, he turned to Signor Neri, and 
asked who those two damsels were? When he replied, 
'‘My lord, they are my daughters, bom at a birth, one 
of whom is called Gineura, the pretty, and the other 
Isotto, the fair."' The king commended them very much, 
and advised him to marry them; but he excused him¬ 
self, alleging that he was not in circumstances to do it. 
Nolhing now remained to be served up but the dessert, 
when the two ladies came attired in rich satin, with 
two silver dishes in their hands, full of all manner of 
fruit, which they set before the king; and retiring after¬ 
wards to some distance, they sang a song beginning in 
the following manner: 

Thy powex, 0 love! who can resist? &c., 
with such exquisite sweetness, that it seemed to the king 
as if choirs of angels wer^ descended from heaven for his 
entertainment. No sooner was the song ended, but they 
fell upon their knees before him, to take their leave which 
the king, though he was secretly grieved at it, seemed 
graciously to comply with. When supper was concluded, 
the king, with his attendants, mounted their horses, art^ 
returned to the palace, where, being unable to forego the 
love that he had conceived for Gineura, for whose sake 
he also loved her sister, as resembling each other, he 
grew so uneasy that he could think of nothing else; 
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upon which account he cultivated, under other pretences, 
i strict friendship with the father, and used frequently to 
visit him at his garden, in order to see Gineura; till 
anable to contain any longer, seeing he could think of no 
better way, he resolved to take not one only, but both 
from him by force, and he signified his intention to Count 
Guido, who being a nobleman of strict honour, said to 
this effect: *‘My liege, I am greatly surprised at what 
you now say, and more perhaps than any other person 
would be, since I have known you more, even from your 
infancy, and as I never remember any such thing of you 
in your youth, when love has the greatest power over 
us, it seems so odd and out of the way, that I can scarcely 
give credit to it. Did it become me to reprove you, I 
know very well what I might say, considering that you 
are yet in arms in a kingdom newly conquered, amongst 
a people not known to you, abounding wiA treachery and 
deceit, and have many great and weighty affairs upon 
hands; yet you can sit down at ease in such circumstances, 
and give way to such an idle passion as love. This is not 
like a great king, so much as inglorious stripling. And 
what is worse, you say you are resolved to take the two 
daughters away from a poor gentleman, whom he had 
to wait upon you out of his abundant respect, as well as 
to shew his great confidence in you, believing you to be 
a generous prince, and not a rapacious wolf. Have you 
so soon forgotten that it was Manfredi’s taking the same 
liberties which opened your way to this kingdom? Can 
there be a baser crime than to take away from one that 
hoiwurs you, his honour, his hope and entire comfort? 
Wnat will people say in such a case? Do you think it 
any excuse, his being of a different party ? Is this kingly 
justice, to treat people in that manner, be they of what 
party they will, that throw themselves under your 
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protection ? It was great glory to conquer ]\Janfredi, but, 
let me tell you, it will be much greater to conquer yourself. 
You, therefore, who are ordained to correct vice in others, 
learn to subdue your own; curb that unruly appetite, noi 
^in with so foul a blot the character you have sc 
gloriously acquired.'* These words touched the king to 
the quick, and so much the more as he knew them to be 
true: therefore he sighed, and said, “Count, I hold it an 
easy conquest over any enemy, however formidable, com¬ 
pared to one's own passion; but, be the difficulty ever so 
great, such is the force of your words, that before many 
days are past, I will convince you, if I know how to 
conquer otiiers, that I am able also to withstand myself." 
So he went to Naples soon after, when, to put it out oi 
his power to do a base thing, as well as to reward the 
knight for the favours shewn him, he resolved, however 
grating it seemed, to give another the possession of thal 
which he himself coveted, to marry both the ladies, not 
as Signor Neri's daughters, but his own. Bestowing, then, 
large fortunes upon them, Gineura, the pretty, he gave to 
Signor Maffeo da Palizzi; and Isotto, tiie fair, to Signor 
Gulielmo della Magna, both worthy knights, retiring him¬ 
self afterwards to Puglia; where, with great pains and 
trouble, he got the better at last of his passion and lived 
with ease and quiet ever after. Now some people, per¬ 
haps, may say, that it is a small thing for a king to have 
bestowed two ladies in marriage. I allow it; but for a 
king to give away the very lady that he himself was ir 
love with, and without plucking the least bud, flower, 
or fruit of his love, that I will maintain to be great indfl^d. 
Such, then, were the virtues of this most generous king; 
rewarding the courtesy of a noble knight, shewing a grea1 
and proper regard to his beloved fair one, and subduing 
his own desires with strict resolution and honour. 
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King Pietro, knowing that a lady was love-sick jor htni, makes her a 
visit, and marries her to a worthy gentleman ; then kissing her fore¬ 
head. calls himself ever afterwards her knight. 

Flammetta's novel was concluded, and the manly king*^ 
generosity much commended, although there were some 
of the Ghibelline faction present that seemed not to relish 
it; when Pampinea having the king's command, began as 
follows: — 

Every one must praise the king for what he did, 
excepting such as bear him ill-will upon some other 
account; but as I now call to mind a thing no less praise¬ 
worthy, that was done by an enemy of his to a lady of 
our city, I shall beg leave to relate it. 

At the time when the French were driven out of 
Sicily, there dwelt at Palermo, a Florentine apothecary, 
called Bernardo Puccini, one of very great substance, 
and who had an only daughter, a fine young lady, and 
of age to be married. Now King Pietro being become 
lord of the whole island made a great feast for all his 
barons at Palermo; and, justing in the street called Cata- 
lana, it chanced that Bernardo's daughter, whose name was 
Lisa, observed him, as she was in company with other 
ladies, out of a window with great pleasure, and she gazed 
so long, that at last she found herself deeply in love. 

The feast being over, she returned home, still think¬ 
ing of nothing but this great and exalted love. But what 
troubled her most was the consideration of her mean rank, 
which left her no hopes of success; nevertheless, she would 
by no means withdraw her affection, at the same time 
that she was afraid to disclose it. Love thus getting every 
day ‘more power over her,^ the fair maid, unable to hold 
up any longer, fell at last^into a languishing sickness, 
wasting manifestly like snow before .the sun. The father 
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and mother, by their own continual care, as well as the 
help of physicians, did all in their power to relieve her, 
but to no purpose; she despaired in her love, and so 
desired to die. Now one day it happened, as the father 
was offering his best services, that a thought came into 
her head, to make her love known to the king before her 
death, and she desired that Minuccio d’ Arezzo might 
come to her. This Minuccio was a fine singer, and often 
with the king. The father, therefore, supposing that she 
had a mind to be a little diverted, sent for him; when 
he came and played a tune or two upon his violin, and 
sang her several songs, which, instead of appeasing, only 
added to her love. At length she expressed a desire to 
speak to him in private; so every one else having left 
the room, she spoke to this purpose: “Minuccio, I have 
chosen to entrust you with a secret, hoping in the first 
place, that you will only reveal it to the person concerned; 
and secondly, I desire you would assist me to the utmost 
of your power. The case, you must know, is this: the 
day of King Pietro's rejoicing for his accession, I fell so 
much in love on seeing him run his tilts, that it has 
brought me to what you see. ICnowing, therefore, how 
ill-placed my love is on a king, and not being able to 
shake it off, or any way impair it, I have resolved, seeing 
it is too grievous to be borne, to die. It is true, I shall 
die with greaj: uneasiness, unless he knows it first; and 
as I have nooody that I can trust in this affair but your¬ 
self, I therefore commit it entirely to you, in hope that 
you will not refuse me this service; and when you have 
done to let me know it, that so, being disburdened,^ I 
may die with more ease and comfort." Minuccio was 
surprised both at the greatness of her soul, and her cruel 
resolution; and being grieved for her, he« thought of a 
way whereby he might fairly do her service; so he said, 
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“Madam, be assured I will never deceive you: I com¬ 
mend your fancy in the choice of so great a king, and 
offer you my best assistance, hoping that before three 
days are expired, I -shall bring you news that will be 
agreeable. To lose no time, then, I will go directfy 
about it.“—^She promised to comfort herself as well as 
she could, and wished him success. He consequently 
went to one Mico da Siene, a tolerable poet in those days, 
who, at his request, composed the following song. 

CHORUS 

Go, love, and to my lord declare 
The torment which for him I find : 

Go, say I die, whilst still my fear 
Forbids me to declare my mnd. 

I 

With hands uplifted, I thee pray, 

O love! that thou wouldst haste away. 

And gently to my lord impart 
The warmest wishes of my heart ; 

Declare how great my sorrows seem. 

Which sighing, blushing, I endure for him. 

Go, love, &c. 

II 

Why was I not so bold to tell. 

For once, the passion that I feel? 

To him for whom I grieve alone. 

The anguish of my heart make known? 

He might rejoice to hear my 
Awaits his single pleasure for relief. 

Go, love, &c. 

III 

But if this my request be vain. 

Nor other means of help remain. 

Yet say, that when in armour bright 
He march’d as if equipp'd for fight. 

Amidst his chief, that fatal day 
I saw> and gaz'd my very heart away. 

Go, love, &c. 
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These words he set to a soft languishing air, as the 
subject required: and the third day he went to coprt, 
where the king was at dinner; and being ordered to give 
him a song, he began that, in such an easy, sweet manner, 
that all the people in the room seemed converted to 
statues; so silently,* so attentively did they stand to listen. 
But the king was more affected than all the rest, and after 
Minuccio had made an end, he demanded why he had 
never heard that song before? “My lord,“ the other 
replied, “the words and tune both are not yet three days 
old.“ The king then inquiring whom it was they con¬ 
cerned, he made answer, “That I can only tell your, 
majesty.” The king being desirous of knowing it, went 
with him into the chamber, as soon as the cloth was taken 
away, when Minuccio related the whole affair; with which 
the king seemed greatly pleased, and desired him to go 
directly to her, and assure her, on his part, that he would 
certainly visit her that evening. Minuccio, overjoyed to 
be the bearer of such news, went immediately with his 
violin, and after relating to her in private what had been 
done, he sung her the very song. From that time there 
appeared great signs of amendment; and, without any 
one having the least suspicion of it, she waited in full 
expectation of the evening, when she should see her lord. 
The king, who was a gracious and good prince, having 
thought much of what‘Minuccio told him, felt more and 
more pity for the lady, as being no stranger to her extra¬ 
ordinary beauty. So, getting on horseback in the even¬ 
ing, as if he was taking a ride, he rode to this apothecary’s 
house, desiring to see a fine garden that, he had; wfiire 
after walking for some time together, the king inquired 
what was become of his daughter, and whether she was 
yet married? Bernardo replied, “My lord, she is not 
married; she has been extremely ill, and is still so, though 
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we think since nine o'clock, that she is wonderfully 
mended.” The king knew what that amendment meant, 
and said, “In good truth it would be a pity to lose such 
a pretty young lady; let us go and see her.” So he went 
with two attendants only, and the father, into the 
chamber: and going to the bed-side, where she sat raised 
up, and full of expectation of his coming, and taking her 
by the hand, he said, “Fair maid, how comes it that you 
are ill ? You are young, and should be a delight to others, 
then why will you suffer this illness to prey upon you? 
For my sake be comforted, and get well.” The lady, 
feeling the touch of his hand, whom she loved beyond 
all the world, though she could not help blushing, thought 
herself in perfect paradise, and answered as well as she 
could: “My lord, by opposing my little strength to too 
heavy a burden, I have happened to languish in this 
manner; but you will soon see an amendment,” Only 
the king knew her covert way of speaking, and after he 
had stayed some time longer with her, and encouraged her 
as much as possible, he took his leave. This condescen¬ 
sion of the king’s was much commended, and thought a 
great honour both to the apothecary and his daughter, 
who was as much pleased with it as any other lady could 
be with her lover; and being assisted by better hopes, 
became in a little time quite well, and more fair than 
ever. Some time after, the king, having consulted with 
the queen about it, on a day appointed, went on horse¬ 
back, attended by many of his barons, to the apothecary’s 
house, and 'walking in the garden, he sent for him. and 
hy' daughter. Presently after the queen came with a 
great nuiiiber of ladies, and after they had sjjent some 
time in diversion, the king and queen called Lisa to them, 
when he said, “Fair lady, your love for me has obtained 
you this favour, with which, for my sake, I beg you 
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would be satisfied; what I mean is, to give you a husband, 
but still I would preserve the character of your knight, 
without requesting anything in return but a kiss.” She 
blushed, and replied, with a low and humble voice, ta 
tMs effect: ”My lord, were it to be publicly known that 
I had fixed my affection upon your majesty, I doubt not 
but I should be reckoned the greatest of fools, and un¬ 
acquainted with my own meanness as much as your 
grandeur. But God, who knows my heart, is my judge, 
that I then thought of you as a great king, and of myself 
as an apothecary's daughter, and was sensible how iU 
it became me to fix my love upon an object so infinitely 
above me. But your majesty'knows, as well as myself, 
there is no choice in love, it is fancy only; I opposed my 
feeble might, which was all I could do; ^o that I did, 
do still, and always shall love you. Since, therefore, I 
have found myself captivated by you, I thought it my 
duty to make your will my own; if then, you would com¬ 
mand anything else, I should certainly obey it. But for 
you, who are my king, to be called my knight, that it 
becomes me not to speak to, any more than the* kiss, 
which you require as the sole recompense of my love 
without leave from our lady the queen. Nevertheless, for 
your great kindness towards me, as well as that of the 
queen, may Heaven shower down its blessings upon you 
both; for my part I am able to make no return.” Here 
she was silent. The queen was pleased with the lady's 
reply, thinking her as prudent as the king had reported 
her; who instantly called for her father and mother, and 
finding they approved of his intention, he sent for a youpg 
gentleman of small fortune, whose name was Prediconig; 
and caused him, not unwillingly, to espouse her: when^ 
besides many jewels and other valuable presents given 
by them both, he bestowed Ce^ala and Calatabe^tta, 
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two very considerable estates, upon them, saying, “These 
I give by way of dowiy with your wife; what I intend for 
yourself, you shall see some time hence.'* Then, turn¬ 
ing to. her, he said, “I must now receive the fruit that if| 
due to me from your love;" and he just saluted her fore¬ 
head. So the marriage was solemnized, to the great joy 
both of her husband, father and mother; and many report 
that the king was very constant to his promise; for that, 
as long as he lived, he always styled himself her knight, 
and never carried any other token of favour upon his 
arms, but what she sent him.—Such actions as these gain 
the hearts of the people, serve as an example for others 
to imitate, and secure at last an everlasting fame. But 
there are few now-a-days that trouble their heads about 
that, the greatest part of our princes being rather cruel 
tyrants. 


NOVEL VIII 

Sophronia, believing herself to be the wife of Gisippus, is really married 
to Titus Quintus Fulvius, who carries her to Rome ; where Gisippus 
arrives some time after in great distress, and, thinking himself 
despised by Titus, confesses himself guilty of a murder, in order to 
put an end to his life. Titus recollects him, and to save him. 
accuses himself ; which, when the murderer sees, he delivers himself 
up as the guilty person. On which account they are all set at liberty 
by Octavius, and Titus marries Gisippus to his sister, and gives him 
half his estate. 

Philomena now, by the king's order (Pampinea having 
ceased to speak and King Pietro being much commended 
by^ the whole company, but especially the Ghibelline lady) 
began in this manner: — 

We all know, ladies, that kings can do, as often as 
they are so disposed, everything that is great and noble. 
Such things are more particularly required of th^. He, 
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therefore that does his duty does well; but yet we should 
not wonder in that manner, and extol them so highly for 
it, as we would do another, who, not having the ability, 
has less incumbent upon him, and yet does as much. If, 
therefore, you commend the actions of princes to that 
degree, and think them glorious, I make no doubt but 
those of our equals will be much more admired by you, 
when they are found to resemble, or even exceed them. 
I shall, therefore, relate the great and noble behaviour 
of two citizens and friends. 

At the time when Octavius Caesar (afterwards Augus¬ 
tus) governed the empire as one of the triumvirate, there 
dwelt at Rome a gentleman called Publius Quintus 
Fulvius, who having a son named Titus Quintus Fulvius, 
a youth of wonderful parts and learning, sent him to 
Athens to study philosophy; recommending him to a 
nobleman there, called Chremes, who was his old friend. 
This noble person kept him in his own house, as a com¬ 
panion to a son of his own, named Gisippus, and .they 
were both put under the tuition of a philosopher, whose 
name was Aristippus. Being brought up thus together, 
their ways and tempers were so conformable, that a 
brotherly affection and strict friendship sprung up between 
them, inseparable by any other accident than death; nor 
had they either happiness or repose but in each other's 
company. They began their studies together, and pro¬ 
ceeded, as they had each an uncommon genius, to the 
greatest depths of philosophy with equal steps and mar¬ 
vellous applause. Thus they went on for three years, to 
the great joy of Chremes, who seemed to have the si.jne 
regard for both; when it chanced that he died, being 
stricken in years, at which they expressed a like concern: 
nor could it be well said which was most disconsolate. 
In a few months afterwards, the friends and relations of 
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Gisippus came to see him, and, along with Titus, began 
to comfort and persuade him to take a wife, recommend¬ 
ing a citizen of theirs, a lady of extraordinary beauty and 
family, about sixteen years of age. The time of their 
marriage drawing near, Gisippus prevailed upon Titus* 
who had not yet seen her, to go with him to pay her a 
visit. Coming then to the house, and she seating her¬ 
self between them, Titus, considering the charms of his 
friend's contracted spouse, began to view her with the 
greater attention; and being immoderately taken with 
every part and every feature of her, and praising them 
secretly to himself, he soon grew as much enamoured as 
ever man in the world was with a woman, without how¬ 
ever shewing the least sign of it. After they had stayed 
some time, they left her, and returned home; and Titus, 
going into his chamber by himself, began to reflect upon 
what he had seen, and the more he thought, the more 
he grew in love. Recollecting himself, at last, after many 
passionate sighs, he broke out to this effect: ‘'Ah! 
unhappy Titus, where and on whom hast thou fixed thy 
heart, thy afEection, and thy whole hope? Knowest thou 
not, that for the favours received from Chremes and his 
family, as well as the close friendship betwixt thee and 
Gisippus, to whom she is espoused, thou oughtest to 
reverence her as a sister? Whom, then, dost thou love? 
Why suffer thyself to be thus ensnared ? To what purpose 
that deceitful hope ? Open the eyes of thy understanding, 
O miserable man I and know thyself. Give way to reason, 
curb thy inordinate appetite, moderate thy irregular 
dpjires, and direct them to a different object; subdue thy 
'lascivious passion in the beginning, and be thy own master 
whilst it is in thy power. It is not convenient what thou 
desirest I it is not honest. What thou art in pursuit of, 
even wert thou sure to obtain it, as thou art not, thou 
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oughtest to flee from, if thou hast any regard to what 
true friendship and thy own duty both require. What, 
then, wilt thou do? To act reasonably thou must quit 
this love.” 

^ Then calling to mind the lady, and renouncing what 
he had before alleged, he said, ”The laws of love are of 
greater force than any other; they disannul those of 
friendship, or even the laws divine. How often has a 
fattier loved his daughter, a brother his sister? which are 
much stranger things than one friend to love another 
friend's wife. Besides, I am young, and youth is wholly 
subject to the government of love. What that directs, 
then, I approve. Let people of more years think of what 
is honest: I can will nothing but to love. This her beauty 
commands from everyone. How am I then to blame? 
I love her, not because she is espoused to my friend, but 
I should love her to whomsoever she belonged. It is 
only fortune that is in fault, in having bestowed her upon 
him and perhaps he may be less uneasy at my admiring 
her, than he would be with any other person.” 

Thus he kept reasoning with himself backwards and 
forwards, not that day and night only, but many others, 
insomuch that he neither eat nor slept, till at last he was 
forced to keep his bed. Gisippus had observed him 
pensive for some time, and now seeing him fall sick, was 
extremely grieved, and sought, by all manner of means, 
to comfort him, pressing earnestly to know the cause of 
his grief. When he returned frivolous answer, far from 
truth, which Gisippus knew to be such; and as he was 
still urgent to know the real cause, Titus, compelled^^ 
it were, at length to speak, began with sighs and tears 
to this effect: 

”0, Gisippus! if it had pleased the gods, death would 
have been much more welcome to me .than to live any 
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longer, now I come to reflect that fortune has brought 
me into a strait, In which trial is to be made of my virtue, 
and I perceive that it is vanquished to my eternal re¬ 
proach.- But I expect ere long the proper reward, 
namely, death; which will be much more dear to me thdn 
to live with the consciousness of my own baseness; which, 
as I neither can nor ought to conceal anything from you, 
I now disclose with shame.*’ 

Here he related from the beginning the whole cause 
of his uneasiness and conflict within himself; as also 
which way the victory inclined; owning his extreme 
passion for Sophronia, and declaring, on account of the 
dishonourableness of it, his resolution to die, which he 
hoped would shortly come to pass. Gisippus, hearing this 
discourse, and seeing his affliction, stood some time in 
suspense, having a love for the lady, though in a more 
moderate degree: but at length his friend’s life was pre¬ 
ferred, and, sympathising with him, he wept, and said, 
^ Titus, were it not that you stand more in need of com¬ 
fort, I should upbraid you for a breach of friendship, in 
keeping your passion so long a secret. Admitting it tc 
be dishonourable, yet ought it no more to be concealed 
than if it were otherwise, for if it be the part of a friend 
to rejoice at what ^redounds to his friend’s credit, it is nc 
less so to attempt to drive from that friend’s heart wha' 
he judges contrary to it. But to leave this subject, anc 
•come to that of which you stand most in need. That 
you are so passionately in love with Sophronia, who*i? 
affianced to me, I am not at all surprised, but shoulc 
Vonder rather if it were otherwise, considering her extra¬ 
ordinary beauty, and the generosity of your soul, so mud 
the more susceptible of love, in proportion to the excel: 
lency of the object. The more reason, then, there is fo. 
your loving Sophronia, the more unjustly do you complaii 
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of fortune in having bestowed her upon me, suppos¬ 
ing your love would have been more reputable had she 
belonged to any other person. But you should rather 
be pleased that fortune has made her mine; for an in¬ 
different person would have given the preference to him¬ 
self', which you can never suppose in me, if you hold me 
as much your friend as I really am. And my reason 
is this; I do not remember, since th^ commencement of 
our friendship, that I ever possessed anything but it was 
as much yours as my own; and if it was so in every other 
case, it ^all be the same in this. It is true she is my 
spouse, and I have loved her most affectionately, waiting 
with impatience the consummation of our nuptials: but, 
as your desire and passion for her are the stronger, be 
assured that she shall be conducted into my chamber, not 
as my wife, but yours. Then leave these despairing 
thoughts, shake off that cloudy disposition, 're-assume 
your former health and cheerful temper, and from this 
hour expect the reward and completion of your love, 
far more deserving of the lady than mine." 

As much pleasure as Titus's hopes afforded him, with 
so much shame was he overwhelmed from this considera¬ 
tion, that the greater his friend's liberality, the greater 
disgrace it would be to accept it. Therefore, unable to* 
refrain from tears, he thus feebly replied: "Gisippus, 
your sincere and generous friendship points out to me 
what on my part ought to be done. Heaven forbid that 
I should take her for mine, who was more deservedly 
destined to be yours: had the gods thought her a fit wife 
for me, they would have ordered it to have been ^ 
Accept thankfully, then, thy own choice and her gift, ‘ 
and leave me to waste away in tears as unworthy of such 
a blessing; for either I shall get the better of this passion, 
and so continue your friend, or else it will get the better 
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of me, and I shall then be out of my misery.’" Gisippus 
replied, '*My dear friend, if our intimacy might permit 
me to force you in any respect to comply with my will, it 
is in this case that I would make use of such influence; 
if, then, you refuse to condescend to my entreaties, I shall, 
with that compulsion which is necessary for my friend’s 
welfare, take care that Sophronia be wholly yours. I 
know full well the force of love, and that many of its 
votaries have been brought by it to an unhappy end; I 
see you also in such danger, that you would unavoidably 
sink under the burden; nor should I be long behind you. 
Therefore, were there no other reason, yet for my own 
sake would your life be dear to me. You, then, shall be 
possessed of her, because you will never meet with any 
so agreeable to yourself: but for my part I may fancy 
some other as well. There is no such generosity in this; 
women are easier found than friends; another wife I can 
easily procure but such a friend, perhaps, never. I can 
better transfer my affection to another than think of 
losing you. Rouse yourself, then, I-entreat you, if you 
have any regard for me, from this affliction. Comfort at 
once both yourself and me, and prepare to receive the 
joy which your most passionate love so eagerly thirsts 
after.” 

Although Titus was ashamed to give his consent, yet 
love, and his friend’s importunities, at length prevailed, 
and he replied, Gisippus, in doing what you entreat, and 
say is so much your desire, I know not whether I may be 
supposed principally to consult your pleasure or my own. 
/ a, therefore, your liberality is such that it surmounts all 
shame in me, I will do as you command. But remenlber, 
it is not being gratified in my love only, however great 
that may be;*but it is receiving my life also at your hands, 
for which I must own myself your debtor. And may the 
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gods grant that I may be able, some time or other, to 
shew how much I think myself obliged in your manifest¬ 
ing a ^eater regard for me than I had for myself!"* 
After this was over, Gisippus said to him, ‘Titus, in order 
tttat we succeed in this ^air, I hold it best to take this 
method: you know eveiything is concluded between her 
friends and mine, and were I now to declare my refusal 
of her, it would be a matter of great reproach, and I 
should for ever disoblige both her relations and mine, 
though the latter I should not so much regard, could I 
be assured you would obtain her by that means: but I 
am afraid, in such case, lest they should bestow her upon 
some other person, and so you lose what I gain not. If 
you think well of it, then I intend to proceed in the affair, 
and bring her home as my own spouse, when you shall 
privately be put to bed to her, as if she was your wife, 
and at a proper time the thing shall be made public; 
if they approve of it, it will be well; if otherwise, it will 
be done, and cannot then be undone, for which reason 
they must be satisfied.” Titus liked this stratagem, and 
as soon as he was perfectly recovered, Gisippus brought 
her home with great rejoicings, when the women put her 
into his bed, and departed. Now Titus’s chamber adjoin¬ 
ed to Gisippus’s, so that a person might go out of one 
into the other; Gisippus, therefore, having put out the 
candles, went silently to Titus, and told him that he might 
now go to bed to his lady. Upon which Titus was so 
overcome with shame, that he began to repent, and re¬ 
fused it. But Gisippus, who was as much his friend as 
he. had alwa)^ professed himself, after a long contd^t, 
sent him to her. When being gotten into bed, he softly* 
i asked if she was willing to be his wife. She, thinking it 
; was Gisippus, replied, “Yes.” Then taking a ring of 
• value, and putting it upon her finger, he said “And I 
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will be your husband." Thus eveiything was consum-( 
mated, she thinking all the time that she had been with-' 
Gisippus. By this time Publius^ the father of Titus,' 
departed this life, when letters came to Titus, requiring 
him instantly to depart for Rome upon his private affaifs;! 
which he instantly resolved upon, designing also to take 
with him Sophronia and Gisippus; but not seeing how 
this could be well managed, without his first making a full 
discovery of what had been done, he therefore one day 
called her into the chamber, and told her the whole affair) 
which he made clear to her by many remarkable circum-l 
stances. Upon which she gazed first at one, and ther 
the other, with a good deal of confusion, and at lengtb' 
burst out into tears, complaining bitterly of Gisippus's 
trick upon her; but before she made any stir about it in 
the house, she went directly to her father's; and declared 
to him and her mother the whole treachery, affirming that 
she was not the wife of Gisippus, as they imagined, bu* 
of Titus. This was a most grievous thing both to then.' 
and all her relations, who complained heavily of Gisippus ! 
and there was much disturbance and confusion about it' 
Great was the resentment of his own relations, as well as' 
hers, and all declared him worthy not of reproof only • 
but severe chastisement. But he, notwithstanding, justi ' 
fied what he had done, averring that thanks were rathei 
due to him from her friends, inasmuch as he had marriec 
her to one better than himself. Titus, on the other part:; 
beheld all this with great concern, and knowing it to b( 
the temper of the Greeks to make a mighty noise and stir 
j^en no opposition is made, but where there is any resist; 
"ance, then to be tame and submissive, he resolved to bea:;! 
their reproaches no longer without a reply; and having a^; 
Attic genius, with a true Roman spirit, he had all Gisippus';'; 
and Sophronia's friends summoned together into a templet 
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and coining thither, accompanied only by Gisippus, he 
addressed himself to the expecting multitude in the 
following manner:— ^ 

“It is the opinion of many philosophers that we mortals 
dd nothing but what is pre-ordained by the immortal gods, 
from whence some conclude that our actions are deter¬ 
mined by a fatal necessity, though others refer that neces¬ 
sity to things already past. Whoever has regard to either 
of these tenets, must allow that to find fault with what 
cannot be revoked, is, in other terms, to quarrel with 
Providence, whom we should believe to govern by per¬ 
petual laws, not subject to error, both us and all our 
affairs; and yet you yourselves are the people that pre¬ 
sume to do this, if it be true what I hear that you are 
continually exclaiming against my marriage with Soph- 
ronia, whom you had given to Gisippus, never consider¬ 
ing that it was decreed from the beginning that she should 
not be his wife, but mine, as the effect now proves. 
However, as discoursing upon the secrets of Providence is 
too knotty and intricate a subject for most people to 
comprehend, I am willing to suppose that no regard is 
had to what is done here below, and shall confine myself 
altogether to the dictates of human reason. Speaking, 
therefore, in that manner, I am forced to do two things 
contrary to my natural temper: to commend myself, and 
to blame or lessen other people. But as I shall keep 
strictly to the truth in both respects and the nature of the 
case requires me to do both, I therefore proceed. Your 
Complaints arise more from rage than reason; you are 
continually reviling Gisippus, because he generously partfci^. 
with a lady whom you designed to be his wife. This 
action, nevertheless, deserves the highest commendation, 
and that for two reasons. First, because he has thereby 
|)erformed a most noble act of friendship; and secondly 
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he has acted more wisely than yourselves would have 
done. How far the sacred bonds of friendship oblige one' 
friend to go for another, I shall not at present examine,' 
but content myself barely with reminding you, that they 
are much stronger than the ties of blood. Our friends ^re 
our own choice, but our relations we receive from the 
hands of fortune. If, therefore, Gisippus, who is my 
friend, valued my life beyond your favour, you need 
not be surprised. But secondly, I will shew, by divers 
instances, seeing that you know little of Providence, and' 
much less of the effects of friendship, that he has proved 
himself wiser than you all. You gave Sophronia to him, 
being a young gendeman and a philosopher; he bestowed' 
her on a young gentleman and a philosopher also. You 
gave her to an Athenian; he conferred her upon a Roman. 
You gave her to one of a good family; he to a person oi 
a better. You to one that was rich; he to another much 
richer. You to one who but little esteemed, and scarcely 
knew her; he to one that loved her as his own life.' 
Consider, then, what I have said, article by article. We! 
are of equal years, and our studies have been the same;' 
he, indeed, is an Athenian, and I a Roman, but no one! 
can pretend to put those two cities in competition. Rome* 
is an independent, free city; Athens, a tributary one.' 
Rome is mistress of the whole world; whilst Athens is' 


under her subjection. Rome is justly famed for arms, 
extent of empire, and all sorts of polite earning whilst: 
Athens is only remarkable for a little philosophy. Anc:' 


though you see me here a scholar, and of no great accounv 
j^t I am not descended from the dregs of the people ,sj 
houses and the public places are filled with the statue.| 
of my ancestors, and our annals record the numberlesj;- 
triumphs of the Quintii brought home by them into th^|; 
Roman Capitol. Nor has time itself tarnished our gloiyl? 
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but the lustre of our house continues the same as ever. I 
say nothing of my wealth, out of mere shame, remember¬ 
ing that a virtuous poverty was the noblest patrimony of 
the ancient Roman; but if you be of a different opinion, 
and think with the ignorant multitude there is any real 
excellence in riches, I can then tell you that I am abun¬ 
dantly provided, not from my own covetous desires, but 
the gift of fortune. I know very well that you desired 
tiis alliance, as he is of your own city: but why should 
Clot I be as much esteemed by you at Rome, considering 
;hat you will then have a faithful friend and advocate in 
ill your affairs, both public and private? Upon all these 
iccounts I must conclude that Gisippus has judged more 
visely than yourselves. Sophronia is married to a noble 
ind wealthy citizen of Rome, one of ancient family, and 
i friend of Gisippus; therefore, whoever makes any com¬ 
plaint or stir about it, neither does as he ought, nor yet 
cnows what he does. But some, perhaps, may say, “We 
io not so much blame the thing, as the manner in which 
t was done, she being made his wife, as it were, by 
stealth.“ Why, this is no such strange matter! How 
nany examples are there of this kind in the world? Do 
lot daughters marry without their parents' consent ? 
some go into foreign countries with their gallants and 
ithers never discover their marriages at all, till their 
ippearance or lying-in does it for them. Now there is 
aothing like this in Sophronia’s case; she was decently and 
lonourably disposed of by Gisippus to me. Others may 
illege that she was married to a person for whom she was 
lever designed; but those complaints are now very foolisi.^ 
ind to no purpose. Fortune makes use of strange^ 
nethods sometimes to bring things to pass. What is it 
;o me, whether it be a cobbler or a philosopher that does 
iny business of mine or whether it be in public or private. 
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provided the end be good ? Indeed, if I find the cobbler 
indiscreet in his management, he shall have no more to' 
do for me, but still I am obliged to thank him when he * 
does me any real service. Gisippus has married Soph- 
ronia; well, then to what purpose is it how he did it? If 
you question his prudence let him have no more of your 
daughters to dispose of; but still thank him for providing 
so well for this. I never meant to throw a stain upon 
your family, in'the person of Sophronia; and though I 
married her in that manner, I neifiier came as a ravisher, 
nor one refusing your alliance; I was charmed with her 
beauty and virtue; and fearing if I proceeded in the usual 
way, that you would never give your consent, on account 
of my taking her away to Rome, I therefore had recourse 
to this artifice, and made Gisippus espouse her for me. 
Moreover, though I loved her most immoderately, yet, to 
shew that my designs were strictly honourable, I first 
espoused her with my own ring, as she can bear me wit¬ 
ness, asking her whether she was willing to take me for 
her husband, when she made answer that she was; if she 
was deceived, she herself is to blame for not asking me 
who I was. This, then, is the mighty crime committed 
by him as a friend, and me as a lover: for this you lay 
snares for, and threaten his life. What could you do* 
more, had he given her to the veriest scoundrel in. the 
universe? But letting this alone for the present, the time 
is now come, on account of my father’s unexpected death, 
for my returning to Rome; and, intending to make Soph¬ 
ronia along with me, I have thought it proper to declare 
wb»t might otherwise have been kept secret; if you be 
you will take it in good part, for were I capable of 
such an action, I might basely have left her. But Heaven 
forbid that such a thought should ever enter the breast 
of a Roman I Sophronia, therefore, is mine, by the will 
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of Heaven, the laws of men, the generosity of my friend, 
and the innocent artifice wherewith love inspired me; 
whilst you, thinking yourselves wiser than other people, 
or even the gods themselves, contest this my tide two 
ways, both very injurious to me: first by detaining Soph- 
ronia, over whom you have no more power than what I 
please to give you; and, secondly, by your ill treatment 
of my friend, to whom yourselves are greatly obliged. 
How indiscreet you are in both cases I shall not say at 
present, but only advise you amicably to give up your 
resentment, and deliver Sophronia to me, that I may 
depart your friend, and continue so; assuring you, whether 
you be pleased or otherwise with what is done, that, if you 
offer to proceed in a different manner, I will then take 
Gisippus along with me; and when I come to Rome, fetch 
her, who is mine by right, in spite of you all, from 
amongst you, making you sensible, at the same time, what 
it is to incur the just displeasure of the Romans.'' 

After Titus had done speaking, he took Gisippus by 
the hand, and went out with him, knitting his brows, and 
shewing all the marks of passion at those within the 
temple; whilst they, moved partly with the reasons he 
had given, and partly terrified with his last words, thought 
it better to admit him as a relation, since Gisippus had 
refused it, than to lose the alliance of one, and procure 
the enmity of the other. So they went with one accord, 
and told him that they consented he should have Sophro¬ 
nia, cind should esteem him as their kinsman, and Gisip¬ 
pus as their friend. Thus they made a solemn agreement 
together, and departed, delivering SophronicC up to hi.;ji; 
who, being wise enough to make a virtue of necessity, tnts^ 
love which she had borne to Gisippus she immediately 
transferred to Titus, and went with him to Rome, where 
she was received with great honour and respect. 
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Gisippus continued at Athens in little esteem with the 
people; and powerful parties were formed against him, 
insomuch that he was at length driven from the place, and 
doomed, with all his family, to perpetual banishment. 
Being thus destitute of all friends, and no better than* a 
common beggar, he travelled, as well as he could, for 
Rome, to see if Titus would take any notice of him. 
When, finding that he was alive, and in great favour with 
the people, he inquired for his house, and went thither, 
waiting till he should come past. 

Not daring to speak a word, on account of his 
poverty, he yet put himself in his way, in hopes that he 
would recollect and challenge him; but he passed by, and 
Gisippus imagining that he had seen and despised him, 
and calling to mind what he had formerly done for him, 
he went away confounded with grief and despair. It 
was now night, and he had been fasting all that day, 
and being without a penny of money in his pocket, and 
desiring nothing so much as to die, he rambled, without 
knowing whither, till he came to a solitary part of the 
city, where he found a great cavern, and went into it, 
with a design of staying all night, when, laying himself 
down almost naked upon the hard ground, he wept him¬ 
self asleep. To this place .two thieves who had been 
robbing all night, came with their booty towards break 
of day, and, quarrelling together about it, one killed the 
other, and departed. This Gisippus perceiving, and 
thinking he had now found a way to die, without laying 
hands upon himself, he stayed there till the officers, who 

notice of the murder, came and hurried him violent- 
'iy away. Upon examination, he confessed that he had 
committed the fact, and had not the power afterwards to 
stir from the place. 

On this, Marcus Varro, who was the praetor, gave 
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sentence that he should be crucified, as was the usual 
manner of death in those cases. Now it happened, by 
,great chance, that Titus came into the hall at the veiy 
time, and looking attentively in the^ prisoner's face, and 
healing the cause of his condemnation, he instantly knew 
him to be Gisippus. He wondered, therefore, greatly at 
this change of fortune, and what could bring him thitiier; 
and was determined, at all events, to save him; but seeing 
no-'Otiaer way but by accusing himself, he stepped ireso- 
-fiitely forwards, and called aloud to the praetor in this 
manner: '‘Marcus Varro, recall thy sentence; for the 
person whom thou hast condemned is innocent: it was I 
who offended the gods, by the murder of that man whom 
the officers found slain this morning: then do not offend 
fhem still more by the murder of another innocent per¬ 
son." Varro was quite astonished, and grieved to that 
degree, that the whole hall heard him; but not being able, 
with regard to his own honour, to alter the course of the 
daws, he ordered Gisippus to come back, when he said, 
in the presence of Titus, "How couldst thou be so foolish 
to ^confess, without any torture, a crime whereof thou 
no way guilty, and which would affect thy life ? Thou 
tiiou wert the person that slew the man, and 

here is another come, who says it was not thou, but 
dW it.” 

Gisippus lifted up his eyes, and saw that it was Titus 
when, concluding that this was done out of a grateful 
remembrance of the favours he had received, he fell into 
tears, and said, "Indeed, sir, I did murder him, and 
Tituses regard for my safety comes now too late." Ti^, 
on the other part, said, "Marcus Verro, take notice, 
man is a stranger, and was found, without any arms, by 
the man's side that was murdered; it is only his poverty 
that makes him desirous of dying; then set him at liberty. 
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and punish me, who have deserved it/' Varro was 
greatly astonished at the pressing .instances of both, pre¬ 
suming that neither one nor the ofeer was guilty; and 
as he was thinking of a method how they might both be 
acquitted, behold, a young fellow, named Publids 
Ambustus, one of a notorious character, and ‘who had, 
actually done the thing, had the humanity, seeirtg each' 
accusing himself, to come before the praetor, and Sjjy, 
“Sir, the Fates have forced me hither to solve this d^- 
culty. Some god or power within me spurs me on tO' 
make a confession of my own guilt. Know, therefore, 
that neither of these people was any way accessory, who 
are impeaching themselves: I murdered the man early 
this morning, and this poor wretch was there asleep, 
whilst I and the man who is killed were dividing our spoil.' 
As for Titus, there is no occasion for my vindicating him; 
his character is without reproach. Set them‘ both, then, 
at liberty, and let me suffer what the laws require." 

This affair was soon told to Octavius Caesar, who, 
being desirous of knowing why they wanted so mikh Ip 
suffer, had all three brought before him, when, eiacfc, 
related fully how the thing really was. Upon which’^ife^ 
set the two friends at liberty, because they were iniKJceS^'. 
and pardoned the third also for their-lakes. Titus/thi^ 
took his friend Gisippus, and, after ri&proving him for Im’ 
distrust and cool credence of his friendship, brought him 
to his own house, when Sophronia received him with the 
same affection as if he had been her brother; and giving 
him clothes suitable to his worth and quality, he after- 
wajds divided his whole substance with him, and bes- 
>.;wed a sister of his, named Fulvia, an agreeable young 
lady, upon him in marriage; saying further to him. 
“Gisippus, you have your free choice, whether to stay 
with me, or/to go, with what I have given you into 
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Greece;*' but he, moved partly by his exile, and partly 
by his love and friendship for Titus, agreed to stay at 
Rome, where they all lived together in one house, he with 
Ips Fulvia, and Ti^s with ifis fair Sophronia, to their 
mutual satisfaction, every day adding something, if pos¬ 
sible, to their felicity. A most sacred thing, therefore, is 
friendship! and worthy not only of singular reverence, 
but to be celebrated with perpetual applause, as being the 
prudent mother of magnificence and honesty, the sister 
of gratitude and charity, and the enemy of hatred and 
avarice; alwa}^ ready, without being requested, to mani¬ 
fest that virtuous kindness to others which she would have 
shewed to herself; whose divine effects are rarely now to 
be met with, to the great reproach of the sordidness of 
mankind, which has driven it in a long exile to the 
farthest comer of the earth. What degree of love, wealth, 
or af&inity, could have wrought so effectually upon the 
heart of Gisippus, to make him feel the pangs of his 
friends, and give him up to his beloved spouse? What 
laws, what threats, or fears, could cause the youth and 
• Vi§; 0 ur of Gisippus to forsake his own bed, where a beauti¬ 
ful young lady lay expecting him, and betake himself to 
<iark and lonesome places? What greatness, what re¬ 
wards, could make him heedless of disobliging all his 
own relations, as well as Sophronia's, despising the unjust 
murmurs and insults of the people, to serve his friend? 
What, I say, but this only? On the other part, what 
could prompt Titus, without deliberation, when he might 
have fairly pretended not to have seen him, to contrive 
his own death, in order to save Gisippus? What f»ade 
him so liberal in parting with half his substance 
Gisippus whom fortune had dispossessed of his own patri¬ 
mony? What induced Titus, when he saw him poor and 
destitute, to give him his sister, but only this? To what 
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purpose, then, do men covet numbers of relations, 
brethern, and children, and procure, at a vast expense, 
great plenty of servants, when, for the least inconvenience 
that they may sustain, people are apt to forget their-duty 
to parent, brother, or master? Whereas, in true frienfi- 
ship it is quite otherwise, that sacred obligation serves 
instead of all degrees of affinity. 

NOVEL IX 

Saladin, disguising himself like a merchant, is generously entertained by 
Signor Torello ; who going upon an expedition to the Holy Land, 
allowed his wife a certain time to marry again. In the meantime he 
IS taken prisoner, and being employed to look after the hawks, is 
known to the Soldan, who shews him great respect. Afterwards 
Torello falls sick, and is conveyed, by magic art, in one night, to 
Pavia, at the very time that his wife was to have been married: when 
he makes himself known to her, and returns with her home. 

Philomena had now concluded her story, and Titus's 
gratitude was much applauded; when the king began in 
this manner: — 

Most certainly, ladies, Philomena is in the right as 
to what she has said upon friendship; and it was with 
reason she complained, last of all, of its being in , such 
little esteem with maidcind: and, had we met here to 
correct or reprove the vices of the age, I could proceed 
in a loose harangue to the same purpose; but, as that is 
foreign to our design, I intend to relate, in a long, but 
pleasant novel, one, out of the many generous actions 
of Saladin; to the end, that if, through our imperfections, 
cannot attain the friendship of anyone, we should yet 
make it a pleasure to oblige, in hopes that a reward may 
ensue some time or other. 

I say, therefore, that, in the reign of the Emperor 
.Frederick the first, a general crusade was undertaken by 
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all the Christian princes, for the recovery of .the Holy 
Land; which design of theirs coming first to the ears of 
Saladin, a most renowned prince, then Soldan of Babylon, 
h^ fSsolved go in person to see what preparations were 
making against him, in order to provide the better for 
his own defence. So, settling all his affairs in Eg 5 q)t, 
ai^d taking with him two of his most sage and principal 
nobles, and three servants only, he set forwards, in the 
habit of a* merchant, as if he was going on a pilgrimage. 
After travelling over many Christian countries, and riding 
through Lombardy,* in order to pass the mountains, it 
happened, towards the evening, that, between Pavia and 
Milan, he met with a gentleman, named Torello d* Istria, 
who was going witii his hawks, hounds, and servants, 
to a country-house that he had on the river Tesino. 
Torello, upon seeing them, supposed that they were 
strangers of some quality, and as such was desirous of 
shewing them respect. Therefore, Saladin having asked 
vjajiig'pf the servants how far it was to Pavia, and if they 
could get diere time enough to be admitted, Torello would 
the servant reply, but answered himself, “Gentle- 
jip^,^.it .is ^possible for you to reach Pavia now before 
are shut.” “Then,” quoth Saladin,,“please to 
tiS' us^ as we are,, strangers, where we may meet with 
^(^'best entertainment.” Torello replied, “That I will do 
witii all my heart; I was just going to send one of my 
fellows to a place near Pavia, upon some particular 
business; he shall go with you, and bring you to a place 
where you will be accommodated well enough.” So 
taking one of the most discreet A his men aside, 
having told him what he should ao, he sent him alon^' 
with them, whilst he made the best of his way to his own 
^ house, where he had as elegant a supper provided for 
\ them as could be supposed for the time, and the tables. 
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all spread in the garden; which when he had done he 
went to the door to wait for his guests. The servant 
rode chatting along with them, leading them by other 
round-about ways, till at last, without their perceiving it, 
he brought them to his master's house. As soon as 
Torello saw them, he advanced pleasantly, saying, 
''Gentlemen, you are heartily welcome." Saladin, who 
was a very shrewd person, perceived that the knight ,was 
doubtful whether they would have accepted his invita¬ 
tion, had he asked them to go with him home, and that 
he had contrived this stratagem not to be denied the 
pleasure of entertaining them. So he returned his com¬ 
pliment, and said, "If it was possible for one person to 
complain of another's courtesy, we should have cause to 
blame yours, which, not to hindrance of our 

journey, compelled us, without deserving your notice 
otherwise than by a casual salutation to accept of such 
great favours as these." Torello, being both wise and 
eloquent, replied, "Gentlemen, it is poor resp^t. 
receive from me, compared to what you.deserve, so fat 
as I can judge by your countenances; but in truth 
was no convenient place out of Pavia that you cQuld pc^ 
sibly lie at; then pray take it not amiss that you’haii^ 
stepped a little out of your way, to be somediingt^l^! 
incommoded." 

Having said this, the servants were all at hand to 
take their horses, when they alighted, and were shewjn 
into rooms prepared for them; where they had their boots 
pulled off, and were refreshed with a glass of wine; falling 
ji^o agreeable discourse together afterwards till supper¬ 
time. 

Now Saladin and his people all spoke Latin extremely 
•well, so that they were easily understood by each other, 
and Torello seemed, in their judgment, to be the most 
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gracious, accomplished gentleman, and one that talked 
the best, of any they had ever met with. On the other 
part, Torello judged them to be people of great rank and 
figure, and much beyond what he at first apprehended; 
fdi* which reason he was extremely concerned that he 
could not then have an entertainment and guests suit¬ 
able. But for this he resolved to make amends the 
following day; and having instructed one of his servants 
what he would have done, he sent him to Pavia, which 
.was near at hand, and by a way where no gate was 
locked, to his wife, who was a lady of great sense and 
magnanimity. 

Afterwards, taking his guests into the garden, he 
courteously demanded of them who they were. Saladin 
replied, “We are merchants from Cyprus, and are going 
upon our affairs to Paris. “ “Would to Heaven, then,“ 
said Torello, “that our country produced such gentry as 
I see Cyprus does merchants!” So they fell from one 
1 discourse to another till the hour for supping, when they 
seated themselves just as they pleased, and a supper, 

’ entirely unexpected, was served up with great elegance 
j and order. In some little time, after the tables were re- 

■ ;:pibved, Torello, supposing they might be weary, had 

■ them conducted to their chambers, where most sumptuous 
beds were prepared for them, and he in like manner went 
to take his rest. 

The servant that was sent to Pavia delivered his 
message to the lady; who, not with a.feminine disposition, 
but a soul truly loyal, got together great numbers of the 
friends and servants of Torello, and had everything di¬ 
vided to make a feast indeed, sending through the city 
1 by torchlight to invite most of the npbility, and setting 
forth all the rooms with rich furniture of cloth of gold,* 
I fine tapestry, velvets, &c., according to his directions. 
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In the morning the gentlemen arose, and mounted 
their horses along with Torello, who ordered put his 
hawks, and carried them to a neighbouring lake, where 
he shewed two or three fair flights. But Saladin request¬ 
ing somebody to direct him to the best inn in Pavfa, 
Torello said, ^‘That I will do, because I have business 
there.*' So they were satisfied, and rode on along with 
him, arriving there about the third hour of the day. And 
whilst they supposed that he would carry them to the 
best inn, he brought them directly to his own house, where 
were about fifty of the principal persons of the city ready 
to receive them, Saladin and his friends perceiving this, 
readily guessed how the matter was, and they said, ‘*Sir,' 
this is not what we desired; you did enough for us last 
night, and more than we could have wished; you might, 
now, therefore, very well let us pursue our journey.*' He 
made answer, "Gentlemen, last^ night I was obliged to 
fortune, which surprised you upon the road in such 
manner that you were necessitated to take up with mj^( 
little mansion; but now I shall be indebted to you, andj 
these noble persons all around equally with me, if; out* 
of your great courtesy, you will not refuse the favour.' 
of dining with me." Thus they were prevailed > upou,^ 
and they alighted from their horses, when they were wel-! 
corned by the company with great joy and respect, aJud'! 
conducted into several apartments most richly set out for. 
their reception, where, laying aside their riding dresses, j 
and taking some refreshment, they then made their 
appearance in the grand hall. After washing their hands! 
tjfcey sat down all in order, when such a prodigious enter-! 
tainment was served up, that if the emperor himself hadi, 
been present, he could not have been more sumptuously; 
regaled. Even Saladin and his friends, who were people! 
of figure, and accustomed to everything of grandeur,’ 
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' could not help being astonished, having regard to the rank 
of the person, whom they knew to be only a private 
gentleman. 

■ , When dinner was over, and they had discoursed a 
lit&e together, the Pavian gentry, the weather being 
extremely hot, all withdrew to repose themselves; and 
Torello, being left with his three guests, shewed them 
into a drawing-roohi, where, that nothing which he valued 
mig^t be left unseen by them, he sent for his lady. She, 
therefore, being a person of extraordinary beauty, and 
most sumptuously attired, was speedily introduced 
between her two little sons, who seemed like angels, when 
she very modestly and genteelly saluted them. At her 
coming, they arose, and received her with great deference 
and respect, seating her down by them, and taking great 
notice of the children. In a little time, after some dis¬ 
course together, and T0135II0 was gone out of the room, 
she, in a modest and graceful manner, began to inquire 
whence they came, and whither they were going. 
Taf;yrhich they returned the same answer they had done 
:tp T-pi«Ho. .‘Then,’* said she, very pleasantly, “I see, 
tha,t my poor design may be acceptable, I beg, 
a particular favour, that you will not think 
a very small present which I mean to offer you; 
ciinadering that women give little things, according 
to their slender abilities, that you wpuld accept it, more 
out of respect to the good intention of the donor, than the 
ireal value of the present.” So she ordered two robes 
to be brought for each, the one lined with Taffeta, and 
the other with fur, not so much becoming a citizen & 
a merchant as a great lord; and three doublets of sarsenet, 
iwith the same of linen, saying, “Gentlemen, pray accept 
of these things: I clothe you as I do my husband; and, 
tor the rest, considering that you ^ are a great way from 
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your wives, that you have come a long journey, and have 
far yet to go, they may be of service, though of small 
value; especially as you merchants love always to be 
genteel and neat/’ They were greatly surprised, seemg, 
plainly that Signor Torello would let no part of his res- 
,pect be wanting; doubting likewise, when they came to 
see the richness of the presents, whether they were not 
discovered. But at length one of them said, “Madam,, 
these are very great things, and such as we ought not to, 
accept, unless you force them upon us; in which case we 
must comply.’’ Her husband now returned, when she 
took her leave, afad went and made suitable presents to 
their servants. Torello, with much entreaty, prevailed’ 
upon them to stay all that day; therefore, after taking a 
little sleep, they put on those robes, and took a ride with, 
him round the city, and at their return were nobly enter¬ 
tained with a great deal of good company at supper. At 
due time they went to bed, and when they arose in the^ 
morning instead of their wearied steeds they found 
strong, handsome, fresh ones, with new serviceable I 
also for their servants; which when Saladiii saw, he tui;ned, 
to his friends, and said: “I vow to Heaven, a more 
plete, courteous, or a more understanding gentleiia^^^ 
never met with an5Avhere; and if the Christian kihgs 'b^! 
in degree like to him, the soldan of Babylon would 
be able to stand against one, much less so many as are, 
nbw preparing to invade us.’’ Knowing well that it wouldj 
be in vain to refuse them, after returning all due thanks, 
he and his attendants got on horseback, whilst Torello,! 
vath a great number of his friends, went with them aj 
considerable distance from the city: and, though Saladin. 
was grieved to separate, such was the regard he had con-; 
ceived for him, yet, being constrained to depart, he begged! 
he would return. He, yet loath to leave them, replied, 
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'^Gentlemen, I .will do so, as it is your desire; but tbis 
I must tell you, I know not who you are, nor do I seek 
to be informed any farther than you desire I should; 
but, be you who you will, you shall never make me 
believe that you are merchants, and so I commend you 
to Providence/'—Saladin then took leave of all the com¬ 
pany; and to Torello he said, “Sir, we may chance to 
shew you some of our merchandise, and so convince you; 
but, in the meantime, fare you well." Thus Saladin 
departed, and his companions, with a firm resolution in 
case he lived, and the approaching war did not prevent 
it, to show no less respect and honour to Signor 
Torello than he had received from him: and talking 
much of him, his lady, and ever5dhing that he had said 
and done, he commended all to the greatest degree 
imaginable.—^At length, after he had travelled over the 
west, not without great labour and fatigue, he embarked 
on board a ship for Alexandria, and being fuUy informed 
to every particular, he prepared for a vigorous defence. 
Signor Torello returned to Pavia, full of conjectures who 
these three people should be, in which, however, he was 
far from the truth. But the time now drawing night for 
the march of the forces, and great preparations being made 
everywhere, Torello, notwithstanding the prayers and 
tecurs of his lady, resolved to go ; and having ever3rthing 
in readiness, and being about to mount his horse, he said 
to her, whom he loved most affectionately, “My dear, 
you see I am going upon this expedition, as well for the 
glory of my body as the safety of my soul; I commend 
my honour and everything else to your care; and, as 
departure is certain, but my return, by reason of a 
thousand accidents which may happen, uncertain, I 
request, therefore, this one favour, diat, happen what 
will to me, if you have no certain account of my being 
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alive, youVould only wait a year, a month, and a day., 
without marr5dng again, reckoning from the day of my 
leaving you.” The lady, who wept exceedingly, thus 
replied, ”My dear husband, I know not how I shall b( 
able to bear grief in which you leave me involved for yarn 
going from me: but, if I should outlive it, and anydiin^ 
happen amiss to you, you may live and die assured tha 
I shall live and die the wife of Torello, and of hi! 
memory.” He then said, ”I make not the least dojibt 
but that what you promise will be performed, as far ai 
lies in your power; but you are young, beautiful and wel 
descended, and your virtues so universally known, tha 
. I am afraid, should there be the least suspicion of m3 
death, lest many great lords and noble personages shouk 
come, and demand you of your brethren and other rela 
tions, from whose most urgent solicitations you coul< 
never defend yourself, however you might be disposed 
and so you be compelled to give way. It is then for thi 
reason that I would tie you down to that time, and no 
a moment longer.” The lady said, will do all in m^ 
power with regard to my pomise; but should I ever thin] 
of acting otherwise, yet your injunction I will steadily 
abide by. Heaven grant, however, that I see you loni 
before tiiat time!” Here she embraced him, sheddini 
abundance of tears, and taking a ring from her fingei 
gave it him, and said, ”If I should chance to die befbr 
your return, remember me always when you look upo: 
this.” He received it and bidding everyone farewell 
mounted his horse and rode away, with a handsom 
'jtinue, for Genoa, where they all embarked, and soo: 
arrived at Acre, when they joined the Christian army 
which was visited by a mortal pestilence, that swept awa; 
a great part of the people; and the thin remains of it were 
by the dexterity or good fortune of Saladin, taken prisoner 
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.almost to a man, and distributed into divers cities to be 
imprisoned; when it was Torello's fortune to be sent to 
Alexandria; where, being unknown, and fearing lest he 
’should be discovered, he was driven by necessity to under- 
|t^:e the care of hawks, of which he was a great master. 
By that means he soon fell under the notice of Saladin, 
who set him at liberty, and made him his falconer, 
^orello, who went by no other name than that of the 
Christian, and neither remembered the soldan, nor the 
soldan him, had all his thoughts at Pavia, and was often 
'contriving how to make his escape, though without suc- 
'cess. But some ambassadors from Genoa being come 
ithither, to treat with the soldan about the redemption of 
certain of their countrymen, as they were just upon their 
departure, he resolved to write to his lady, to let her know 
he was alive, and would make all possible haste home, 
praying her, therefore, to be in daily expectation of his 
coming; and so he did. He earnestly entreated also one 
'of . the ambassadors, whom he knew, that he would take 
j^e fiiose letters came to the hands of the abbot of San 
Pktro, who was his uncle. Whilst Torello remained in 
this condition, it happened one day, as Saladin was talk¬ 
ing with him about his hawks, that he chanced to laugh, 
«s^en he made a certain motion with his lips, which Saladin, 
Wheij, he was at his house in Pavia, had taken particular 
tiMce of. Upon which he recollected him, and looking 
^eadfastly at him, believed he was the same person. Now 
leaving his former discourse, he said, ‘Tell me, Christian, 
of what country in the west art thou?'*—“My lord," 
replied, he, “I am a Lombard, and bom in a city calli^ 
Pavia; but am a poor man, and of no account." When 
Saladin heard that, he became assured of what he doubted 
oefore, saying joyfully to himself: “Providence has now 
^iven me an opportunity of shewing how acceptable his 
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generosity was to me/' So causing his wardrobe to be, 
set open, he carried him thither, and said, ‘Take notice, 
Christian, if there is any one robe amongst these that thou 
hast seen before." Torello soon cast his eye upon that; 
which his lady had given to Saladin, but not imagining;, 
it could be the same, he replied, "My lord, I know not’ 
one; two there are, indeed, which are like what I have,’ 
worn formerly, and which I gave to three merchants that' 
were at my house." Now Saladin could contain no 
longer, but taking him joyfully in his arms, he said, "You 
are Signor Torello d’ Istria, and I am one of the threel 
merchants to whom your lady gave these robes: and now 
the time is come for me to convince you what my | 
merchandise is, as I said at my leaving you might pos- • 
sibly happen." Torello, at hearing these words, was 
overwhelmed both with joy and shame; joy in having, 
had such a guest, and shame to think how indifferently 
he had received him. When Saladin said, "Torello, as 
Providence hath sent you hither, account yourself to be 
master, and not me." So, after great expressions of joyi' 
he clothed him in royal apparel, and having recommend-, 
ed him to all his principal barons, and spoken highly in 
his praise, he commanded them to shew him the same 
respect and honour as they would himself, if they expect¬ 
ed any favour at his hands; which accordingly th^ all 
observed, especially the two lords who had aocoihpanied 
Saladin to his house. 

The great pitch of grandeur and glory to which 
Torello saw himself so suddenly advanced, had made him 
forgetful of his affairs in Lombardy, especially as he was 
iif hopes that his letters had been conveyed safely to his- 
uncle. Now there was amongst the Christians, on the 
day they were surprised by Saladin, a gentleman of small 
esteem, dead and buried, called Torello di Dignes; 
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consequently, as Torello d' Istria was universally known 
through the whole army, on account of his nobility, who¬ 
ever heard that Torello was dead concluded it was he of 
Istria, and not of Dignes: and they being all taken 
prisoners immediately upon it, prevented people being un¬ 
deceived, so that many Italians returned home with the 
news, and some were daring enough to affirm that they 
had seen him dead, and were present at his interment. 
This occasioned great grief both to his wife and relations, 
as also to every one that knew him. It would be tedious 
to shew the lady's trouble and affliction, who, after wear¬ 
ing out some months in mourning, and beginning now 
to be a little comforted, was much pressed by her 
brethren and relations, seeing she was courted by divers 
great lords of Lombardy, to marry again. She several 
times, with tears, withstood their solicitations, till, being 
over-importuned, she consented at last, provided they 
would let her wait the time prescribed by Torello. 

. . Things proceeding thus at Pavia, and there wanting 
only eight days for her taking a second husband, it hap¬ 
pened one day that Torello met with one of the people 
whom he had seen go on board with the Genoese ambas¬ 
sadors, and inquired of him what sort of a voyage they 
had, and when they arrived at Genoa. The offier re¬ 
plied, “Sir, they had a very bad one, as we understood 
at Crete, whither I was bound; for, as they came near 
to Sicily a strong north wind arose, which drove them 
upon the sands of Barbary, so that every soul of them 
perished and amongst the rest two of my brethren were 
lost." Torello gave credit to this account, which indeed 
was very true, and calling to mind that the limited tiihe 
;was near expiring; supposing likewise that no tidings had 
I come to Pavia concerning him, he took it for granted 
that she would be married again, and laid it sq much to 
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heart that he began to loathe his victuals, and was brought 
to death's door; which, when Saladin understood, who 
had a great affection for him, he came to visit him, and 
learning after great importunity the cause of his disorder, 
he reproved him for not acquainting him with it soondt, 
desiring him nevertheless to be easy, and promising that 
he should be at Pavia within the time, and he told him 
in what manner. Torello gave credit to these words, hear¬ 
ing it was possible, and had been often done, and he began 
to take heart, and to press Saladin about it; who, there¬ 
fore, had recourse to a necromancer, whose skill he had 
made trial of, desiring he would convey Torello upon 
a bed to Pavia in one night's time. The necromancer 
promised it should be done, but said it would be con¬ 
venient for him to be thrown into a sleep. This was 
concerted, whilst Saladin returned to Torello, and found 
him bent upon being at Pavia, if possible, within the time, 
otherwise wishing to die; when he said to him, “Torello, 
if you have that prodigious value for your lady, and, artf =5 
in such concern lest she should be given away to smother. 
Heaven knows my heart, I can in no way blame you for 
it; because, of all the women I ever saw, her address and 
behaviour, setting beauty aside, which is only a fading 
flower, are most to be commended and esteemed. I 
should have been glad, as fortune has sent you hith^, that 
what time we have to live we might have reigned together 
in these our kingdoms. But as I am not likely to have 
this favour, and you seem resolved to go to Pavia in due 
time, or else to die, I could greatly have wished to have 
k«6wn it early enough, that I might have sent you home 
with that state and equipage which your virtue justly 
requires. But as this did not happen, and you are desirous 
of being instantly there, I will take care you shall be con¬ 
veyed in the manner I related to you.'' Torello then 
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replied, “My lord, the effects, without words, have suffi¬ 
ciently made manifest your disposition towards me, and 
which, in that supreme degree, is far beyond my deserts; 
and what you say, living or dying, I shall most assuredly 
xefy upon you. As that then, is my desire, I beg it may 
be done immediately, for to-morrow is the last day of my 
being expected.“—^This Saladin promised, and resolving 
to send him away the following night, he had a most 
beautiful and rich bed put up in his grand hall, made of 
fine velvet and cloth of gold, according to their custom, 
over which was a most curious counterpoint wrought in 
certain figures, with the largest pearls and other precious 
stones, supposed to be of an immense value, with two 
noble pillows, suitable to such a bed. When this was 
done, he ordered Torello to be clothed after Saracen man¬ 
ner, with the richest and most beautiful roles that were 
ever seen, and a large turban folded upon his head; and, 
it now growing late, he went with divers of his nobles to 
the chamber where ToreUo was; when sitting down by 
him, he began to weep, and say, “Torello, the hour is 
now at hand which must divide us; and, as I can neither 
attend you myself, nor cause you to be attended, through 
the nature of the journey you have to go, which will not 
admit of it, I must, therefore, take leave of you in 
your chamber, for which purpose I am now come hither* 
First, then, I commend you to God's providence, beg¬ 
ging you, by the love and friendship existing between us, 
to be mindful of me always, and, if it be possible, before 
we finish our lives, that you would settle your affairs in 
Lombardy,’ and come once more at least to see me,^ 
order to make some amends for the pleasure which your 
hasty departure now deprives me of: and, till this shall 
happen, do not think much to visit me by letters, asking 
whatever favours you please from me, being assured there 
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is no person living whom I would so readily oblige as 
yourself/* Torello could not refrain from tears, and 
answered, as well as he could for weeping, in a few words, 
that it was impossible the favours he had received should 
ever be forgotten by him, and that, at a proper time, ^e 
would not fail to do what he desired. Saladin then 
embraced him, and saying, “God be with you!** depart¬ 
ed out of the chamber, weeping: the nobles also took 
their leave, and went with Saladin into the great hall, 
where the bed was provided. But it now waxing late, 
and the necromancer desiring dispatch, a physician came 
with a certain draught, and telling him that it was to 
fortify his spirits, he made him drink it off, when he was 
immediately cast into a profound sleep. He was then, 
by Saladin's order, laid upon that magnificent bed, on 
which was set a most beautiful crown, of prodigious value, 
written upon in such a manner, as to shew that it was 
designed by Saladin as a present to Torello*s lady. On 
his finger he put a ring, wherein was a carbuncle, .that 
appeared like a flaming torch, the value of which was not 
to be estimated. To his side was a sword girt with such 
ornaments, that the like was scarcely ever seen. About 
his neck was a kind of solitaire, not to be equalled for the 
value of the pearls, and other precious stones, with which 
it was embellished. And lastly, on each side were two 
great basins of gold, full of double ducats, with many 
strings of pearl, rings, girdles, and other things too 
tedious to mention, which were laid all round him. When 
this was done, he kissed Torello once more, as he lay 
ujton his bed, commanding the necromancer then to use 
all possible expedition. Instantly the bed, with Torello 
upon it, was carried away in presence of them all, leaving 
them in discourse about it, and set in the church of San 
Pietro di Pavia, according to his own request, where he 
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was found by the sacrist, fast asleep, with all these jewels 
and other ornaments, in the morning when it rung to 
matins; who, coming into the church with a light in his. 
hand, and seeing that rich bed, was frightened out of his 
wife, and ran out. When the abbot and monks saw him 
in this confusion, they were greatly surprised, and inquir¬ 
ed the reason, which the monk told them. *‘How!” 
quoth the abbot, “thou art no child or stranger here, to 
be ^ easily terrified; let us go and see this bug-bear. “ 
They then took more lights, and went altogether into the 
church, where they saw this wonderful rich bed, and the 
knight lying upon it fast asleep. And as they stood gaz¬ 
ing at a distance, and fearful of taking a nearer view, it 
happened, the virtue of the draught being gone, that 
Torello awoke, and fetched a deep sigh; at which the 
monks and abbot cried out, “Lord, have mercy upon us !“ 
and away they ran. Torello now opened his eyes, and 
looking all around him, saw he was where he had desired 
Sisda^din to have .him conveyed, at which he was extremely 
satisfied; so raising himself up, and beholding the treasure 
he had wilii him, whatever Saladin's generosity seemed to 
him before, he now thought it greater than ever, as hav¬ 
ing had more knowledge of it. Nevertheless, without 
stirring from the place, seeing the monks all.run away 
in that :^anner, and imagining the reason, he began to 
chll the abbot by name, and to beg of him to entertain no 
doubts in the affair, for that he was Torello, his nephew. 
—The abbot at hearing this, was stiU more afraid, as he 
supposed him dead many months before; till being assur¬ 
ed, by good and sufficient reasons, and hearing himsfc^f 
again called upon, he made the sign of the cross, and 
went to him. When Torello said, “Father, what are you 
in doubt about? I am alive, God be thanked, and now 
returned from beyond sea.“ The abbot, notwithstanding 
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he had a great beard, and was dressed after the Turkish 
fashion, soon remembered him; and assuming some 
courage, he took him by the hand, and said. *‘Son, you 
are welcome home/' And he added, **You need not be 
surprised at my fear, for there was nobody here but ^as 
fully persuaded of your death, insomuch that, I must tell, 
you, your lady. Madam Adalieta, overpowered by the** 
prayers and threats of her friends, is now married again, 
contrary to her own will, and this morning she is to go 
home to her new husband, and everything is prepared for',' 
solemnizing the nuptials/' 

Torello now arose, and saluted the abbot and all the ■ 
monks, begging of them to say nothing of his return, till ,' 
he had dispatched a certain affair. Afterwards, having 
carried all the jewels and wealth into a place of safety, 
he related all that had passed to the abbot, who was ex¬ 
tremely rejoiced. He then desired to know who that: 
second husband was, and the abbot informed him; when' 
he replied, *T should be glad before she knows 
return, to see how she relishes this wedding;,,^therefore, J 
though it be unusual for the clergy to go to such enter-, 
tainments, yet, for my sake, I wish you would contrive; 
so that we may be both there." The abbot answered: 
that he would with all his heart. When it was daylight, j 
he sent to the bridegroom to let him know, that he 
a friend would come together to his wedding. The bride-'* 
groom replied, that he should be obliged to them for the'!, 
favour. And when dinner-time came, Torello, in the' 
same habit in which he arrived, went along with the abbot 
t(/the bridegroom's house, where he was wonderfully gazed 
at, though known by nobody; the abbot giving out that 
he was going as an ambassador from the soldan to the 
King of France. Torello then was seated at a table oppo¬ 
site to his wife, whom he beheld with a great pleasure, 
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and thought he saw uneasiness in her looks at these nup¬ 
tials. She would likewise give a look sometimes towards 
him, not out of any remembrance she had of him, for 
that was quite taken away by his great beard, strange 
dress, and full persuasion that he was dead. At last, 
when he thought it a fit time to try if she would remem¬ 
ber him, he took the ring in his hand which she had given 
him at his departure, and calling one of the young men 
t^t was in waiting, he said, “Tell the bride, from me, 
Aat it is a custom in our country, when any stranger as 
I may be, is at such an entertainment as this, for the 
bride, in token of his being welcome, to send the cup in 
which she herself drinks, full of wine; when after the 
stranger has drunk what he pleases and covered the cup, 
the bride then pledges him with the rest.“ The youth 
delivered the message to the lady, who, thinking him to 
be some great personage, to let him see his company was 
agreeable, ordered a large golden cup, which she had 
•befbre her, to be washed, and filled with wine, and to be 
carried to him. Torello, having put the ring into his 
mouth, contrived to let it fall into the cup, without any 
one*s perceiving it; and leaving but little wine therein, 
he covered it up and sent it to the lady, who received it; 
and, in compliance with the custom, imcovered and put 
it ta her mouth, when she saw the ring; and, considering 
it a while, and knowing it to be the same she had given 
her husband, she took it and began to look attentively 
at the supposed stranger; when, calling him to mind, like 
a distracted person, she threw all the tables down before 
her, crying out, “This is my lord! This is truly Torello""?*' 
Then running to the table where he was sitting, without 
having regard to anyihing that was on it, she cast that 
down likewise, and clasped her arms about him in such a 
manner, as if she would never separate from him more. 
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At last, the company being in some confusion, though for 
the most part pleased with the return of so worthy a knight; 
Torello, after requesting silence, gave them a full account 
of what had befallen him to that hour; concluding, that 
he hoped the gentleman who had married his wife, sUp- ■ 
posing he was dead, would not be disobliged, seeing he 
was alive, that he took her back again. The bridegroom, r 
though he was not a little disappointed, replied freely, 
and as a friend, that no doubt he might do what he pleas¬ 
ed with his own. She consequently gave up the ring and-;; 
crown, which she had received from her new husband, ' 
and put on that ring instead which she had taken out of 
the cup, and likewise the crown sent to her by Saladin; 
and, leaving the bridegroom’s house, she went home with 
all nuptial pomp along with Torello, whither his friends 
and relations, whom his loss rendered disconsolate, and 
all the citizens likewise, looking upon him as a miracle,; 
went joyfully to see him, and pay him their respects.' 
Part of the jewels Torello gave to him who had been- ai 
the expense of the marriage-feast, and part to the abbot, 
and to divers others; and having signified his happy, 
arrival to Saladin, he remained from that time his friend! 
and faithful servant, living many years afterwards with; 
his most worthy spouse, and continuing more generous 
and hospitable than ever. This, then, was the end of 
both their afflictions, and the reward of their most cheer-' 
ful and ready courtesy. Many there are that attempt the; 
like, who, though they have the means, do it yet with 
such an ill grace, as turns rather to their discredit. Ifi 
liferefore, no merit ensue from thence, neither they no]| 
any one else ought to be surprised. 
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The Marquis of Saluzzo having been prevailed upon by his subjects to 
marry, in order to please himself in the affair, made choice of a 
countryman's daughter, by whom he had two children, which he 
pretended to put to death. Afterwards, seeming as though he was 
■■ weary of her, and had taken another, he had his own daughter 
1 brought home, as if he had espoused her, whilst his wife was sent 
\.^^ .away in a most distressed condition. At length, being convinced of 
patience, he brought her home again, presented her children to 
who were now of considerable years, and ever afterwards loved 

,dnd honoured her as his lady. 

* 

• VZ'' 

The king’sTong novel being concluded, which had all the 
appearance of pleasing, Dioneus, as the only person left 
to speak, began in this manner: — 

We seem, to-day, most gracious ladies, to have had 
only to do with kings, soldans, and such-like people: 
therefore, that I may not be left too far behind, I intend 
to speak of a, marquis; not with regard to anything noble 
and great, but rather monstrously vile and brutish, al- 
ikaHj^h it ended well at last; which, notwithstanding the 
event, I would yet advise nobody to imitate. 

It is a long time ago, that, amongst the marquises 
of Saluzzo, the principal or head of file family was a 
youth, called Gualtieri, who, as he was a bachelor, spent 
his whole time in hawking and hunting, without any 
thought of ever being encumbered with a wife and 
children; in which respect, no doubt, he was very wise. 
But this being disagreeable to his subjects, they often 
pressed him to marry, to the end he might neither die 
without an heir, nor they be left without a lord; offering 
themselves to provide such a lady for him, and of sn&i 
1 family, that they should have great hopes from her,, 
uid the reason enough to be satisfied. “Worthy friends,'" 

t ie replied, “you urge me to do a thing which I was fully 
esolved against, considering what a difficult matter it is 
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to find a person of a suitable temper, with the great abund¬ 
ance everywhere of such as are otherwise, and how miser¬ 
able also the man’s life must be who is tied to a disagree¬ 
able woman. As to your getting at a woman’s temp^ 
from her family, and so choosing one to please me, Aat 
seems quite a ridiculous fancy: for, besides the uncer¬ 
tainty with regard to their true fathers, how ma^^ 
daughters do we see resembling neither father nor mother ? 
Nevertheless, as you are so fond of having me noosed^ I 
will agree to be so. Therefore, that I may have nobody, 
to blame but myself, should it happen amiss, I will make' 
my own choice; and I protest, let me marry whom I will, ^ 
tliat, unless you show her the respect that is due to her, 
as my lady, you shall know, to your cost, how grievous • 
it is to me to have taken a wife at your request, contrary 
to my own inclination.” The honest men replied that, 
they were well satisfied, provided he would but make thel 
trial. I 

Now he had taken a fancy, some time befoi^e^tp 
the behaviour of a poor country girl, who lived in a- 
village not far from his palace; and thinking that he might! 
live comfortably enough with her, he determined, without: 
seeking any farther, to marry her. Accordingly he sent: 
for her father, who was a very poor man, and acquainted; 
him with it. Afterwards he sunmwned all his subjects: 
together and said to them, “Gentlemen, it was and’is ycfur*’ 
desire that I take a wife: I do it rather to please you,* 
than out of any liking I have to matrimony. You know: 
that you promised me to be satisfied, and to pay her due 3 , 
Ihiftiour, whoever she is that I shall make choice of. The|| 
time is now come when I shall fulfil my promise to you,»! 
and I expect you to do the like to me: I have found a*' 
young woman in the neighbourhood after my own heart,| 
whom I intfnd to espouse, and bring home in a very fewt; 
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days. Let it be your care, then, to do honour to my nup¬ 
tials, and to respect her as your sovereign lady; so that 
I may be satisfied with the performance of your promise, 
even as you are with that of mine.” The people all 
declared themselves pleased, and promised to regard her 
in all things as their mistress. Afterwards they made pre¬ 
parations for a most noble feast, and the like did the 
prince; inviting all his relations, and the great lords in 
all parts and provinces about him: he had also most rich 
. and costly robes made, shaped by a person that seemed 
to be of the same size with his intended spouse; and pro¬ 
vided a girdle, ring, and fine coronet, with everything 
requisite for a bride. And when the day appointed was 
come, about the third hour he mounted his horse, attend¬ 
ed by all his friends and vassals; and having everything 
in readiness, he said, ”My lords and gentlemen, it is now 
time to go for my new spouse.” So on they rode to the 
village, and when he was come near the father's house, 
he saw her carr 5 dng some water from the well, in great 
.haste, to go afterwards with some of her acquaintance to 
see the new marchioness; when he called her by name, 
(Which was Griselda, and inquired where her father was. 
She modestly replied, ”My gracious lord, he is in the 
jhouse.” V 

I He then alighted from his horse, commanding 
,1hem all to wait for him, and went alone into the cottage, 
jwhere he found the father, who was called Giannucolo, 
jand said to him, “Honest man, I am come to espouse thy 
(daughter; but would first ask her some questions before 
jthee.” He then inquired whether she would make it tkr 
.study to please him, and not be uneasy at any time, what- 
^ever he should do or say; and whether she would always 

I be obedient; with more to that purpose. To which she 
answered, “Yes.” He then led her out by the hand, and 
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made her strip before them all; and ordering the rich 
apparel to be brought which he had provided, he had her 
clothed completely, and a coronet set upon her head, all 
disordered as her hair was; after which, every one being 
in amaze, he said, “Behold, this is the person whori# I 
intend for my wife, provided she will accept of me for her 
husband.” Then, turning towards her, who stood quite' 
abashed, “Will you,” said he, “have me for your 
husband?” She replied, “Yes, if so please your lord- 
ship.”—“W^ell,” he replied, “and I take you for my wife.”, 
So he espoused her in that public manner, and mounting^; 
her on a palfrey, conducted her honourably to his palace, 
celebrating the nuptials with as much pomp and grandeur! 
as though he had been married to the daughter of the 
King of France; and the young bride shewed apparently 
that with her garments she had changed both her mind 
and behaviour. She had a most agreeable person, and 
was so amiable, so good-natured withal, that she seemed 
rather a lord's daughter than that of a poor shepherd; 
at which everyone that knew her before was greatly sur¬ 
prised. She was, too, so obedient to her husband and' 
so obliging in all respects, that he thought himself the' 
happiest man in the world; and to her subjects likewise 
so gracious and condescending that they all honoured anc 
loved her as their own lives; prayMg for her health anc 
prosperity, and declaring, contrary to their former opi¬ 
nion, that Gualtieri was the most prudent and sharp- 
sighted prince in the whole world; for that no one coulc 
have discerned such virtues under a mean habit an<| 
cfJuntry disguise, but himself. In a veiy short time, hej; 
discreet behaviour and good works were the common subj 
ject of discourse, not in that country only, but everywhen' 
else; and what had been objected to the prince, witi 
regard to his marrying her, now took a contrary turi^ 
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They had not lived long together before she proved with 
child, and at length brought forth a daughter, for which 
he made great rejoicings. But soon, afterwards a new 
fancy came into his head; and that was to make a trial 
ofpher patience by long and intolerable sufferings: so he 
began with harsh words, and an appearance of great un- 
;^Jiness; telling her that his subjects were greatly dis- 
pi^'sed with her for her mean parentage, especially as 
th^^w she bore children; and that they did nothing but 
.fl&rmur at the daughter already born. Which, when she 
heard, without changing countenance, or her resolution in 
any respect, she replied, '‘My lord, pray dispose of me as 
you think most for your honour and happiness: . I shall 
entirely acquiesce, knowing myself to be meaner than the 
meanest of the people, and that I was altogether unworthy 
of that dignity to which your favour was pleased to 
advance me.*' This was very agreeable to die prince, 
seeing that she was no way elevated with the honour he 
had' conferred upon her. Afterwards, having often told 
her, in general terms, that his subjects could not bear 
with the daughter that was bom of her, he sent one of 
,his servants, whom he had instructed what to do, who, 
with a very sorrowful countenance, said to her, “Madam, 
jl must eitiier lose own life, or obey my lord's com¬ 
mands: now he ha^rdered me to take your daughter, 
,and—“ without saying an5dhing more. 

She, hearing these words, and noting the fellow's 
jlooks, remembering also what she had heard before from 
her lord, concluded that he had orders to destroy the 
phild. So she took it out of the cradle, kissed it, and ga^ 
t her blessing; when, without changing countenance, 
though her heart throbbed with maternal affection, she 
pnderly laid it in the servant's arms, and said, “Take it, 
land do what thy lord and mine has commanded; but 
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prithee leave it not to be devoured by the fowls or wild 
beasts, unless that be his will/’ Taking the child, he 
acquainted the prince with what she said; who was great¬ 
ly surprised at her constancy, and he sent the same per¬ 
son with it to a relation at Bologna, desiring her, wiffl^' 
out revealing whose child it was, to see it carefully brought? 
up and educated. Afterwards the lady became with chh#. 
the second time, and was delivered of a son, at which 
he was extremely pleased.—But, not satisfied with wfeyat 
he had already done, he began to grieve and persecute her.', 
still more; saying one day to her, seemingly much out of 
temper, “Since thou hast brought me this son, I am able 
to live no longer with my people; for they mutiny to that 
degree, that a poor shepherd*s grandson is to succeed, and 
be their lord after me, that, unless I would run the risk of 
being driven out of my dominions, I must be obliged to 
dispose of this child as I did the other; and then to send 
thee away, in order to take a wife more suitable to me.” 
She heard this with a great deal of resignation, making, 
only this reply: “My lord, study only your own ease 
and happiness, without the least care for me; for nothing 
is agreeable to me but what is pleasing to yourself.’’ Not 
many days after, he sent for the son in the same manner 
as he had done for the daughter; a^d, seeming also as 
if he had procured him to be destined, had him con¬ 
veyed to Bologna, to be taken care of with the daughter* 
This she bore with the same resolution as before, at which 
the prince wondered greatly, declaring to himself that no 
other woman was capable of doing the like. And, were 
it ^ot that he had observed her extremely fond of her 
children, whilst that was agreeable to him, he should have 
thought it want of affection in her; but he saw it was 
only her entire obedience and condescension. The people, 
imagining that the children were both put to death, 
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blamed him to the last degree, thinking him the most 
cruel of men, and shewing great compassion for the ladyi 
Who, whenever she was in company with the ladies of 
her acquaintance, that they condoled with her for he£ 
lots, she would only say, '‘It was not my will, but his!^ 
who begot them." But more years being now passed and 
he resolving to make the last trial of her patience, declared, 
before many people, that he could no longer bear to keep 
Gri^lda as his wife, owning that he had done very 
foolishly, and like a young man, in marrying her, and 
that he meant to solicit the pope for a dispensation to 
take another, and send her away: for which he was much 
blamed by many worthy persons; but he said nothing in 
return, only that it should be so. She, hearing this, and 
expecting to go home to her father’s, and possibly tend 
the cattle as she had done before; whilst she saw some 
other lady possessed of him whom she dearly loved and 
honoured, was perhaps secretly grieved; but as she had 
; withstood other strokes of fortune, so she determined reso¬ 
lutely to do now. * 

Soon afterwards, Gualtieri had counterfeit letter^ 
come to him, as from Rome, acquainting all hia 
people that his holiness thereby dispensed with his 
marrying another, sCtxd turning away Griselda; he had her 
brought before therigi, when he said, ‘‘Woman, by the 
pope’s leave I may dispose of thee, and take another 
wife. As my ancestors, then, have been all sovereign 
princes of this country, and thine only peasants, I intend 
to keep thee no longer, but to send thee back to thy 
father’s cottage, with the same portion which tfltoii 
broughtest me; and afterwards to make choice of ono 
more suitable in quality to myself.’’ It was with thsi 
utmost difficulty she could now refrain from tears; and 
she replied, ‘‘My lord, I was always sensible that my 
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servile condition would no way accord with your high 
rank and descent. For what I have been, I own myself 
•ndebted to Providence and you; I consider it as a favour 
lent me: you are now pleased to demand it back; I, there¬ 
fore, willingly restore it. Behold the ring with which ybu 
espoused me; I deliver it to you. You bid me take the 
dowry back which I brought you; you will have no need^? 
for a teller to count it, nor I for a purse to put it in, much 
less a sumpter-horse to carry it away; for I have not^for- 
gotten that you took me naked and if you think it dec^t, 
to expose that body which has borne you two children 
in that manner, I am contented; but I would entreat you, 
as a recompense for my virginity, which I brought you, 
and do not carry away, that you would please to let me 
have one shift over and above my dowry.'' He, though 
ready to weep, yet put on a stern countenance, and said, 
‘*Thou shalt have one only then." And, notwithstand¬ 
ing the people all desired that she might have an old 
gown, to keep her body from shame who had been his 
wife thirteen years and upwards, yet it was all in vain.' 
So she left his palace in that manner, and returned weep- 
mg to her father’s, to the great grief of all who saw her. ‘ 
The poor man, never supposing that the prince would' 
keep her long as his wife, and expecting this thing to hap- ■ 
pen every day, had safely laid up thi garments of which’ 
she had been despoiled the day he espoused her. He ndW' 
brought them to her, and she put them on, and went as’ 
usual about her father's little household affairs, bearing- 
this fierce trial of adverse fortune with the greatest courage^ 
mliginable. The prince then gave it out that he was to> 
espouse a daughter of one of the counts of Panago; and, • 
eeming as if he made great preparation for his nuptials, 
he sent for Griselda to come to him, and said to her, 
am going to bring this lady home whom I have just* 
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married, and intend to shew her all possible respect at her 
first coming: thou knowest that I have no women with 
me able to set out the rooms, and do many other things 
which are requisite on so solemn an occasion. As, there- 
f^ie, thou art best acquainted with the state of the house, 
have; thee make such provision as thou shalt 
proper, and invite what ladies thou wilt, even as 
thdugh thou wert mistress of the house; and when the 
ma^^ge is ended, return thee home to thy father's 
Though these words pierced like daggers to the 
3lfeart of Griselda, who was unable to part with her love 
for the prince so easily as she had done her great fortune, 
yet she replied, “My lord, I am ready to fulfil all your 
commands." She then went into the palace, in her 
coarse attire from whence she had but just before departed 
in her shift, and with her own hands did she begin to 
sweep, and set all the rooms to rights, cleaning the stools 
and benches m the hall like the meanest servant, and 
directing what was to be done in the kitchen, never giving 
over till everything was in order, and as it ought to be. 
Affer this was done, she invited, in the prince's name, 
all the ladies in the country to come to the feast. And 
on the day appointed for the marriage, meanly clad as 
she was, she receivefi- them in the most genteel and cheer¬ 
io :gianner imaginafte. 

Now Gualtieri, who had his children carefully 
brought up at Bologna (the girl being about twelve years 
old, and one of the prettiest creatures that ever was seen, 
and the boy six), had sent to his kinswoman there to 
desire she would bring them, with an honourable retinue, 
to Saluzzo, giving it out all the way she came that she 
was bringing the young lady to be married to him, with¬ 
out letting any one know to the contrary. 

Accordingly, they all set forwards, attended by a 
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goodly train of gentry; and, after travelling some days, 
reached Saluzzo about dinner-time, when they found the 
whole country assembled, waiting to see their new lady. 
The young lady was most graciously received by all the 
women present; and being come into the hall where 4fee 
tables were all covered, Griselda, meanly dressed as she 
was, went cheerfully to meet her, saying, '‘Your ladyship 
is most kindly welcome.” The ladies, who had greatly 
importuned the prince, though to no purpose, toe' let 
Griselda be in a room by herself, or else that she mi^t 
have some of her own clothes, and not appear before 
strangers in that manner, were now seated, and going to 
be served round; whilst the young lady was universally 
admired, and everyone said that the prince had made a 
good change; but Griselda in particular highly commend¬ 
ed both her and her brother. The marquis now thinking 
that he had seen enough with regard to his wife’s patience, 
and perceiving that in all her trials she was still the same, 
being persuaded likewise that this proceeded from no 
want of understanding in her, because he knew her to 
be singularly prudent, he thought it time to take her from 
that anguish which he supposed she might conceal under 
her firm and constant deportment. So, making her come 
before all the company, he said, vs^th a smile, ‘‘What 
thinkest thou, Griselda, of my brideJ”—‘‘My lord,” she 
replied, ‘‘I like hei extremely well; and if she be as pru¬ 
dent as she is fair, you may be the happiest man in the 
world with her: but I most humbly beg you would not 
take those heart-breaking measures with this lady as you 
dikJ with your last wife; because she is young, and has 
been tenderly educated, whereas the other was inured to 
hardships from a child.” 

Gualtieri perceiving, that though Griselda thought 
that person was to be his wife, that she nevertheless 
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answered him with great humility and sweetness of tem¬ 
per, he itiade her sit down by him, and said, “Griselda, 
it is. now time fpr you to reap the fruit of your , long 
patience,. and that they who have reputed me to be cruel, 

« Ju|t,/^idi a monster in nature, may know that what I 
yj^'dbhe-has been all along with a view to teach yoi 
behave as a wife; to shew them how to choose and 
keep a wife; and, lastly, to secure my own ease and quiet 
as Ipng as we live together, which I was apprehensive 
have been endangered by my marrying. There- 
§:>Te I had a mind to prove you by harsh and injurious 
treatment; and not being sensible that you have ever 
transgressed my will, either in word or deed, I now seem 
to have met with that happiness I desired: I intend, then, 
to restore in one hour what I have taken away from you 
in many, and to make you the sweetest recompense for 
the many bitter pangs I have caused you to suffer. Accept, 
therefore, this young lady, whom you thought my spouse, 
and her brother, as your children and mine. They are 
the same which you and many others believed that I had 
been, the means of cruelly murdering; and I am your 
husband, who love and value you above all things; assur¬ 
ing myself that no person in the world can be happier 
in .a wife than I 

/With this ,he ei^paraced her most affectionately, when, 
dsing up together (she weeping for joy), they went where 
^eir daughter was sitting, quite astonished with these 
things, and tenderly saluted both her and her brother, 
undeceiving them and the whole company. At this the 
women all arose, overjoyed, from the tables, and taking 
Griselda into the chamber, they clothed her with her own 
noble apparel, and as a marchioness, resembling such an 
jone even in rags, and brought her into the hall. And 
being extremely rejoiced with her son and daughter, and 

I? 
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every one expressing the utmost satisfaction at what had 
come to pass, the feasting was prolonged many days. 
The. marquis was judged a very wise man, though abund¬ 
antly too severe, and the trial of his lady most ii|toleral^^, 
*but as for Griselda, she was beyond compafe^. 

^days the Count da Panago returned to Bologna, 
marquis took Giannucolo from his drudgery,. 
tained him as his father-in-law, and so he liyed very ^m- 
fortably to a good old age. 

Gualtieri afterwards married his daughter fo one ifi 
equal nobility, continuing the rest of his life witil 
Griselda, and shewing her all the respect and honour that 
was possible. What can we say, then, but that divine 
spirits may descend from heaven into the meanest cot¬ 
tages; whilst royal palaces shall produce such as seem 
rather adapted to have the care of hogs, than the govern¬ 
ment of men. Who but Griselda could, hot only with¬ 
out a tear, but even with seeming satisfaction, undergo 
the most rigid and unheard of trials of her husband? 
Many women there are who, if turned out of doors nal^ 
in that manner, would have procured themselves fihe 
clothes, adorning at once their own persons and ^ejr 
husbands’ brows. 

Dioneus’s novel, which was i^w concluded, was 
much canvassed by iiie company, thM blaming one thing* 
and that commending another, according to their respec¬ 
tive fancies; when the king, seeing the sun was now far 
in the west, and that the evening drew on^ apace, said, 
wi^out rising from his seat, ‘T suppose you all know, 
lames, that a person’s sense and understanding consist, 
not only in remembering things past, or knowing the 
present; but to be able, by both these means, to foresee 
what is to come, is, by the more knowing part of man¬ 
kind judged the greatest proof of wisdom. To-morrow, 
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you are sensible, it will have been fifteen days since we, 
by way of amusement, and for the preservation of our 
lives, came out of Florence, avoiding all those cares and 
melancholy reflections which continudly haunted us in the 
city, since the beginning of that fatal pestilence.—^And, in 
my opinion, we have done honestly and well. For, though 
some light things have been talked of, and a loose given 
to all sorts of innocent mirth, yet am I not conscious of 
an5^hing blameworthy that has passed among us; but 
everything has been decent, everything harmonious, and 
such as might well beseem the community of brothers 
and sisters. 

Lest, therefore, something should happen, ^ich 
might give us uneasiness, and make people put c. bad 
construction upon our being so long together, now all 
have had their days, and their shares of honour, which 
at present rests in me, I hold it most advisable for us to 
return from whence we came. Besides, as people know 
of our being together, our company may probably in¬ 
crease, which would make it entirely disagreeable. If you 
approve of it, then, I will keep the power till to-morrow, 
that we depart; but if you resolve otherwise; I have a 
person in my eye to succeed me." This occasioned great 
debates, but at last J was thought safest and best to com¬ 
ply with the king. Me consequently called the master of 
the household, and, after giving proper directions for the 
next morning, dismissed them all till supper-time. They 
now betook themselves, as usual, some to one thing, and 
some to another, for their amusement; and, whenr.flie 
hour came, supped very agreeably together, after whfeh 
they began their music; and whilst Lauretta led up a 
dance, the king ordered Flammetta to sing,a song, which 
she did in a pretty, easy manner, as follows: 
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SONG 

CHORUS 

Uid love no jealous cares infest. 

No nymph on earth would be so blest. 

I 

11 sprightliness, and blooming youth, 

An easy and polite address, 

Strict honour, and regard for truth. 

Are charms which may command success : 
'Fhcn sure you will my choice approve. 

For these all centre in my love. 

CHORUS. Did love, &c. 

II 

But when I see what arts are tried, 

By nymphs as fair and wise as I, 

A thousand fears my heart betide. 

Lest they should rob me of my joy: 

Thus that lor which I triumph'd so 
Becomes the cause of all my woe, 
t'-HOHUs. Did love, &c. 

III 

Would he prove firm to my desire. 

No more I should myself perplex, 

But virtues like to his inspire 

The same regard in all our sex: 

This makes me dread what nymph be nig^ 
And watch each motion of his 40%. 

CHORUS, Did love, 

IV 

Hence, then, ye damsels, I implore. 

As you regard what's just and fit, 

That you, by am'rous wiles, no more 
This outrage on my love commit: 

For know, whilst thus you make me grieve. 

You shall repent the pain you gfive. 

CHORUS 

Did love no jealous cares infest, 

No n3miph on earth would be so blest. 
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As soon as Flammetta had finished her song, ’ 
Dioneus, who sat close to her, laughed and said, 
“Madam, it would be kind to let ladies know whom youf^j 
wan, for fear some other should take possession out of**^ 
igiiv^rance, and you have cause to be offended." This 
song was followed by many others, and, it now drawing 
ne%r midnight, they all went, at the king’s command, 
to repose themselves. By break of day they arose, and, 
the master of the household having sent away their 
.f;^j:riages, returned, under the conduct of^ iheir discreet 
king, to Florence, when the three gentlemen left the seven 
ladies in New St. Mary's church, where they first met, 
going from thence where it was most agreeable to them- 
selves; and the ladies, when they thought fit, repaired tr 
their several houses. 


THE END 












